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The Hiflory of Great Britains: from the firft Invafion’ of it by the 
Romans under Julius Cefar. Written om a new Plan. By 
Robert Henry; D. D. Vol. IL. gta, WSs. boards. Cadell. 


N the volume before us, Dr. Henry continues the. very 

extenfive plan of inquiry he:has undertaken. The portion 
of hiftory which now attraéts his attention extends from the 
invafion of the duke of Normandy to the death of king John. 
During this era, he records the civil and military tranfaétions 
of Great Britain; he delineates its ftate with regard to re- 
ligion ; he remarks. the; variations. which took place in our 
conftitution, government, and laws, the advances of learning 
and the arts; the. fluétuations of commerce ; and the pro- 
greffion of manners,. The. period and the fubjeds. are inte- 
refting and important ; and, while they excite hope, and. cu- 
riofity, afford’ the: “moft ample feope for ingenuity and 
learning. 

When we offered our remarks on the former, volames of 
this work, we expreffed a with,. that ‘the author “as: he -ad- 
vanced might exert an equal induftry and refearch:; and, itis 
with pain, we obferve, that. in. proporiion as his narration 
.and inquiries are applied to cultivated times, his diligence and 
Jabour feem to-relax, The courage, which ought to grow in 
confli&, appears to forfake him; and we cam perceive, that he 
ig about to yield under the greatnefs of his tafk. 

After the’ praife we have formerly beftowed, this cenfure 
will require a particular iluftration,. « Some ftriking, proofs of 
the author’s careleffnefs and neglect, will be neceflary to fa- 
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tisfy the reader, that it is no idle affertion. Thefe, it is not ’ 

dificult to find; and, we fhall endeavour to hold them out 

with the delicacy that is due to a writer, whofe intentions de- 
erve commendation. a 

The opinion, that duke William atchieved a conqueft over 
the laws and the people of England, though feebly fupported, 
and in oppofition to the teftimonies of ancient hittorians, is 
adopted without hefitation ‘by Dr. Henry. Nor has he at- 
tempted to juftify himfelf by argument. The liberal and 
marty: inyeftigation of this fubje& by fir: Matthew Hale, 
ought to-have attraéted- his particular attention.- He fhould 
have known, that this learned judge has fapped the foundations 
of this fancy ; and that, of late, it has received its death- 
wound from the pen of fir William Blackftone. _ 

He affirms that duke William had an army which confifted 
chiefly_of his. Englith fubje&ts *; a certain proof that many 
Englifhmen held lands of him by knight-fervice ; yet he con- 
tends, that all the lands of Emgland. had been given to the 
Normans, He affirms, that duke. William had an. army of ad. 
venturers of, mercenaries +; yet he contends, that Stephen 
was the firft king of England who had mercenaries}. It is 

difficult to conceive contradi@ions fo violent. Of the Bra- 
’ Banzons, or mércenaries, He defcribes the “extirpation in the - 
‘years182 5 yet he informs us, that king John had Brabanzons 
or mercenaries ‘in the yéars'¥212, 1213, and 1215 §. 

The introdution of ‘the inftitutions of chivalry into Eng- 
land‘is -here ‘confidered by the author as the work of the 
Normans 4]: but, in a former volume of his Hiftory, he treated 
them ‘as familiar to the Anglo-Saxons, and with a reference 
to the Anglo-Saxon manners |. In one paffaze he mounts 
up the numberof knights-fees in England to 60,215 ; in an- 
other he reduces them to 60,000 **; and, heis equally pofitive 
in both thefe affertions. He makes William Rufus fwear by the 
countenance of St. Luke, and this he conceives was his ufuat 
cath #}. But the expreffipn per vultum de Luca in the old 
hiftorians‘does not mean the face of St. Luke the evangelift. 
Tt was in allufion to an ancient figure of Chrift at Lucca in 
Tufcany, and means the face of Chrift ; which was, in reality, 
the ufual ‘ath of ‘Rufus ff. This circumftance ought not to 
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have efcaped an author, who Profefles to have ftudied caree 
fully our hiftorians. : 

He lays i it down as a certain pofition that the changes intro. 
duced into the ranks of men on the conqueft were rather 
nominal than real; yet the feudal lay he fays was then in- 
“troduced ; ‘and, of this law, it was the nature tovalter all the 
ufual forms and orders of fociety. He even allows that the 
feudal inftitutions were a fy tem of oppreffion ; and he does 
hot fcruple to admit that the Anglo Saxon times were friendly 
to liberty ; yet he is ftill affured and firm in conceiving that 
the changes of the Norman invafidn were rathet nominal than 
real*, ‘This has to us the appearance, not merely of cone 
fufion, but of the moft dire& inconfiltency. 

He fpeaks of arLopia ¢enures t. Yet there is nothing 
more certainly known, than that allodium is exaly the re- 
verfe of tenure. The former term is conftantly employed to 
‘denote poffeffions which were free from fervice; the latter is 
ufed invariably to exprefs lands which were held under fervices. 
The allodial proprietor had no fuperior; the tenant by a te- 
flure was avaflal, 

Under the appellation Jaren, in its moft extenfive fenfe, he 
comprehends all the tenants who held of the king in capjte :- 
A tenant, of confequence, of the king who had a ‘fingle 
knight’s fee, muft have been a arom, Of this reafoning iis 
a refult, that men in the rank ‘of common foldiers, férjeants, 
and quarter-mafters, might | have been peers of the realm ; for, 
in general, men of this condition had a greater proportion of 
land than a knight’s-fee. 

But, it is to be confeffed, that in a more limited fenfe, he 
has acknowledged, that batons were properly the greater vaf- 
fals of the crown, ‘ who held immediately’of the King an en- 
tire barony, confifting of thirteen knights-fees, and the 
third part of a knights-fee, §. Here, however, he is equally 
reprehenfible. The idea, that a barony confifted of thirteen 
knights-fees and the third part of a knights-fee is a chi- 
mera, and does not, in any degree correfpond with hiftory, 
“We can inform him, that the barony of Berkley-caftle con- 
fifted of five ‘knights-fees; the barony of earl Reginald of 
two hundred and fifteen knights-fees, and a third part of a 
fee ; the barony of the earl of Arundel, of fourfcore and four 
fees and a half; and the barony of Percy of thirty knights- 
fees |. Inftances of this “kind might be multiplied ‘to in- 
finity, and cannot be reconciled with -his rule, 
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approve of his adopting a notion, of which the wildnefs is 
fo great, that it is impoffible for a man of penetration 
to look even .tranfiently into our hiftory without perceiv- 
ing it. 

When our hiltorian treats of homage, he negleéts to mention 
the different forms of it which prevailed *. Of fealty he has 
given no account. He fays nothing of the fine of alienation, 
and nothing of forfeiture-in the enumeration he has made of 
the feudal perquifites ; and, in. oppofition to every writer who 
has turned his attention to fiefs, he ventures to confider 
{cutages as a feudal incident t+. The fcutage, however, was 
an exprefs deviation from the regular fpirit of fiefs, and.was 
not known or heard of till the feudal fyfiem was deep i in its 
decline. -Wardfhips, marriage, reliefs, and aids, he treats as 
importations from Normandy by Duke William; yet thefe 
fruits of tenure appear among the Anglo-Saxons, and the evi- 
‘dence of their exiftence in eatly times of our hiftory, has been 
repeatedly held out to the public f. 

To an ignotant reader, the following paffage wilk have the 
appearance of refeaich and learning. * We are told by a 
contemporary author, who was prefent. at Meffina in Sicily, 
with Richard I. in his way to. the Holy Land, that the people 
of that city were filled with admiration at the number, beauty, 
and magnitude, of the fhips of which that monarch’s fleet 
was compaied and declared, that fo fine a fleet had never 
been feen, and probably never. would be feen in the harbour 
of Meffina. “This was indeed a very gallant fleet.. It con- 
fifted of thirteen fhips of the largeft kind, called dromones, one 
hundred and. fifty of thé fecond rate, called ufz; fifty-three 
galleys, befidés a great number of tenders, Such a fleet 
would make no contemptible appearance even in modern 
times §.” 

This is a magnificent manner of defcribing the fleet of 
Richard ; but not. to infift on this cireumftance,. what are. we 
to conceive of the author’s knowledge i in the maritime affairs 
of the middle times? In fa@, ia the age to which he refers, 
‘the galley was the fhip of war}; and the largeft veffels were 
neither the dromones nor the buje, but the ufirie Q., There: is 
alfo evidence, that the bulla, notwithftanding what our‘author 
_aflerts, were fuperior infize to the, dromones ee 
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~ In treating of fports during the period of hiftory to which 
his book refers, he mentions the game called she Quintatn ; 
and this he confiders.as peculiar to burgefles and yeomen. 
This is an unfortunate opinion. For in old treatifes this 
amufement is reprefented as fafhionable among knights and 
mien of rank *, Of the jeu de paume @ cheval, and the other 
martial exercifes, he is altogether filent. Yet the nature of 
‘his plan required him to dwell on thefe particulars, and to 
fupply the omiffions of the general hiftorian. 

- Thefe remarks have a reference to the underftanding and the 
learning of the author. The following obfervation will affect 
‘the integrity which is expeéted from an hiftorian, - 

To citesand appeal to as authorities, books or evidence 
-which he has not feen, and could not underftand if they had 
been fubmitted to his infpeG&ion, is, in any writer, a difinge- 

nuity fo glaring, that no proper apology can be offered 
for it.—The book of Domefday has not yet been pub- 
lifhed ; though the generofity of government could not offer 
-@ more refpeétable prefent to the ftudious. It is not, 
therefore, an hifterical monument which a writer can con- 
fult' in his clofet. And, from the form and nature of 
the characters in which it is written, if it were to be con- 
fulted, an affiduous application and a length of time would 
be neceffary to acquire the capacity of comprehending it, 
From the face, notwithftanding, of the hiftory before us it 
appears, that this monument is perfetly familiar to the au- - 
thor, as direct and frequent appeals are made to it, From 
this condu@, fome readers may conclude that little reliance 
-is to be placed on the other authorities which crowd. his 
page.—This compendious method of appearing learned, is 
-indeed but too common in the prefent age. 

It is now fit, that we exhibit to our readers fome fpecimens 
of this volume, from’ which they may form an opinion of 
the execution and abilities of the writer, 

In the chapter, which records the hiftory of learning in 
Great Britain, there is the following paflage concerning 
aftrology. 






































‘« None of the mathematical. fciences was cultivated with fo 
much diligence, in this period, as the fallacious one of judicial 
aftrology. None indeed were honoured with the name of ma- 
thematicians but aftrologers, who were believed by many to pol- 
fefs the précious fecret of reading the fates of kingdoms, the 
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events of wars, and the fortunes of particular perfons, in the 
face of the heavens. ‘* Mathématicians (fays Peter of Blois) 
are thofe who, from the pofition of the ftars, the afpeé of the 
firmament, and the motions of the planets, difcover things 
that are to come.” Thefe preténded prognofticators were 

much admired and credited, that there was hardly a prince, Or 
even an earl or great baron, in Etrope, who did not keep one 
or more of them in his family, to caft the horofcopes of *bis 
- hildren, .difcover the fuccefs of his defigns, and the public 
events that were to happen. The moft famous of thefe aftro- 
Jogers publifhed a kind of almanacs-every year, containing 
{chemes of the planets for that year, with a variety of prediftions 
concerning the weather, and other events. We have the fel- 
Jowing quotation from one of thefe almanacs, in a letter of John 
of Salifbury. ‘* ‘The aftrologers call this year (1170) the won- | 

derful year, from the fingular fituation of the ‘planets and con- 
fiellations, and fay,—that in the courfe ‘of it the councils of 

kings will be-chanped, wars will bé frequebt, ‘and the world 

will be troubled with feditions; that learned men will be dil- 

couraged; but towards the end of the year they will be ex- 

alted.” From this fpecimen we may pertéive, that their pre- 

diétions were. couched in very genera] and q@tful terms.’ But by 

departing from this prudent conduét not long after this, and 
becoming a little too plain and pofitive, they brought a tempo- 

rary difgrace on themfelves and their art. For, in the be- 

ginning of the year. 1186, all the great aftrologers in the Chrif- 

tian world agreed in declaring, that from an extraordinary con- 

junGion of the planets in the fign Libra, which had never hap- 

pened before, and would never happen again; there would 

arife, on Tuefday, September .15th, at three o’clock in the 

morning, a moft dreadful ftorm, that would {weep away not 
only fingle houfes, but even great towns and cities ;—that this 

fiorm would be followed by a deftructive :peftilence, bloody 

wars, and all the plagues that had ever affiicted miferable mor- 

tals. This direful prediftion fpread terror and confternation 

over Europe, though i: was flatly contraditted by the Maho- 

metan aftrologers of Spain, who faid, there would only be a 

few thipwrecks, and a litle failure in the vintage and harveft. 

"When the awful day drew near, Baldwin, ‘archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, commanded a folemn faft of three days to be obferved 

over all his province. But, to the utter confufion of the poor 

aftrologers, the 16th of September was uncommonly ferene and 

calm, the whole feafon remarkably mild and healthy; and there 

- were no ftorms all that year, (fays Gervafi of Canterbury), ‘but 
-what the archbifhop raifed in the church by his own turbulence. 
Jn the midf& of this general wreck of aftrological reputation, 

William, aftrologer to.the conftable of Chefter, faved his cha- 
yaéter, by fubjoining to his predi¢tion this aiternative,—‘* If 
the nobles of the land will ferve God, and fly from the devil, 
| the 
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the Lord will avert all thefe impénding plagues.” ‘But though 

aftrology was in itfelf deceitful, and fometimes involved its 
profefflors in difgrace, it contributed greatly to promote. the 
ftudy of aftrononty ; and there is the cleareft evidence, that the 
afirologers of this period could calculate eclipfes, could find the 
fituatidn of the planets, and koew the times in which they per- 
formed their-revolutions, &c.’ 


In the chapter which treats of manners, the author prefents 
an anecdote of Robert duke of Normandy: 


‘ The fame hiftorian * hath preferved the following curiops 
anecdote, which may ferve both as a proof and illuftration of 
the wit, politenefs, and generofity of the Normans. Whea 
Robert duke of Normandy, father of William the Congueror, 
was at Conitantinople, in his way tothe Hely Land, he lived 
in uncommon {pliendor, and was greatly celebrated for his. wit, 
his affability, his liberality, and other virtues. Of thefe many 
remarkable examples were related to the emperor; who refolved 
to put the reality of them toa trial. With this view he invited 
the duke and all his nobles to a feaft in the great hall of the 
Imperial palace, but took care to have all the tables and feats 
filled with guefts, before the arrival of the Normans, of whom 
he commanded them to take no notice. When the duke, fol- 
lowed by his nobles in their richeft dreffes, entered the hall ; 
obferving that ail the feats were filled with guefls, and that 
none of them returned his civilities, or offered him any accom- 
modation, le walked, without the leait appearance of furprife or 
difcom pofure, to an empty fpace, at one end of the room, took 
off his cloak, folded it very carefully, laid it upon the floor, ‘ 
and fat down upon it; in all which he was imitated by his 
followers. In this pofture they dined, on fuch difhes as were 
fet before them, with every appearance of the moft perfect fa- 
tisfaétion with their entertainment. When the feaft was ended, 
the duke and his nobles arofe, took leave of the company in the 
mof graceful manner, and walked out of the: hall in their 
doublets, leaving their cloaks, which were of great value, be- 
hind them on the floor. The emperor, who had admired their 
whole behaviour, was quite furprifed at this laft part of it; and 
fent one of his courtiers to intreat the duke and his followers to 
put on their cloaks. ‘* Go, (faid the duke), and tell your 
mafter, that it is not the cuftom of the Normans to carry about 
with them the feats which they ufe at an entertainment.” ‘Could 
any thing be more delicate than this rebuke, or more noble, 
polite, and manly, than this deportment ?’ 


Concerning the credulity and the curiofity of the Normans, 
our hiftorian has the following remarks. ‘ 
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_ © The Normans were no lefs credulous than the Anglo Sax- 
ons. This is evident from the prodigious number of miracles, 
revelations, vifions, and inchantments, which are related with 
the greateft gravity by the beft of their hiftorians, and other 
writers. ‘* Jn this year (1171), about Eafter, (fays Matthew 
Paris), it pleafed the Lord Jefus Chrift to irradiate his glorious 
-martyr Thomas Becket with many miracles, that it might ap. 
pear to all the world he had obtained a vidtory fuitable to his 
merits. None who approached his fepulchre in faith, returned 
without a cure. For itrength was reftored to the lame, hearin 
to the deaf, fight to the blind, fpeech to the dumb, health to 
lepers, and life to the dead. Nay, not only men and women, 
but even birds and beafts, were raifed from death to life.” Gi- 
raldus Cambrenfis, who was one of the moft learned and in- 
“genious men of the twelfth century, amongft many ridiculous 
‘ftories of miracles, vifions, and apparitions, tells of one devil 
who aéted a confiderable time as a gentleman’s butler with great 
prudence and probity ; and of another who was a very diligent 
and learned clergyman, and a mighty favourite of his archbifhop. 
This laf clerical devil was, it feems, an excellent hiftorian, and 
ufed to divert the archbifhop with telling him old ftories, 
¢* One day when he was entertaining the archbifhop with a re- 
Jation of ancient hiflories, and furprifing events, the conver- 
fation happened to turn on the incarnation of our Saviour, 
Before the incarnation, faid our hiftorian, the devils had great 
power over mankind; but after that event their power was 
much diminifhed, and they were obliged to fly. Sothe of them 
threw themfelves into the fea; fome concealed themfelves in 
hollow trees, or in the clifts of rocks; and I myfelf plunged 
into a certain fountain, As foon as he had faid this, finding 
that he had difcovered his fecret, his face was covered with 
blufhes, he went out of the room, and was no more feen.” 
* The Normans were as curious as they were credulous. 
_This prompted them to employ many vain fallacious arts to dif- 
cover their fgture fortunes, and the fuccefs of their undertakings. 
John of Salifbury enumerates no fewer than thirteen different 
kinds of diviners or fortune-iellers, who pretended: to foretell 
future events; fome by one means, and fome by another. Nor 
did this paffion for penetrating into futurity prevail only among 
the common people, but alfo among perfons of the higheft rank 
and greateft learning, All our kings, and many of our earls 
and great barons, had their aftrologers, who refided in their 
families, and were confulted by them in all undertakings pf 
importance. We find Peter of Blois, who was one of the mof 
Jearned men of the age in which he flourifhed, writing an ac- 
count of his dreams to his friend the bifhop of Bath, and telling 
him how anxious he had been aboiit the interpretation of them ; 
and that he had employed for that purpofe divination by the 
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p/alter. The Englith, it‘feems probable, had ftill more fuper- 
ftitious curiofity, and paid greater attention to dreams and 
omens, than the Normans. For when William Rufus:wwas dif- 
fuaded from going abroad on the morning,of that day on which 
he was killed, becaufe the abbot of Gloucefter had dreamed 
fomething which portended danger, he is faid to have made 
this reply,—** Do you imagine that I am an. Englifhman, to 
be frighted by a dream, or the fneezing of an old woman.” 
But the truth is, that exceflive credulity and curiofity wére 
the weakneffes of the times, rather than. of any particular 
nation.’ , 

We will not anticipate the conclufions which the reader may 
draw from an attention to thefe extracts. But, in another ar- 
ticle, we fhall lay before him what we have farther to ob- 
ferve from the confideration of the prefent volume of the 
Hiftory of Great Britain. 


[ To be continued. } 





A Courfe of Leétures on Oratory and Criticifm. By Jofeph Prieftley, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 4to. 108. 6d. boards. Johnfon. 


"THESE Leftures were compofed by the author, when he 
was tutor in the languages and belles lettres in the Aca- 
demy at Warrington, and were firft delivered in the year 1762. 
He has been frequently urged, he fays, to make them pub- 
lic ; and has been induéed to do it at this time, partly for the- 
fake of Jord Fitzmaurice; to whom they are dedicated; and 
partly with a view to the illuftration of the doftrine of the af- 
fociation of ideas, to which there is a conftant reference through 
the whole work (in order to explain faéts relating to the in- 
fluence of oratory, and the ftriking effeé& of excellencies in 
compofition, upon:the genuine principles of human nature) in 
confequence of having of late endeavoured to draw fome de- 
gree of attention to thofe principles, as advanced by Dr. 
Hartley. : 
Confidering the nature of the work, the reader cannot ex- 
pea, that every thing in it fhould be original. Dr. Prieftley 
is of opinion, that.it is, on the contrary, the bufinefs of a 
legturer to bring into an eafy and comprehenfive view, what- 
ever has been obferved by others. He has therefore borrowed 
many of his examples from Dr. Ward’s Oratory, from Lord 
Kaims’s Elements of Criticifm, and other works of the fame 
nature ; but, at the fame time, has interfperfed a great number 
of bis own illuftrations and remarks. | ' 
aie He 
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30 Prichley’s Le@ures.op Oratory and: Criticifm. 
_ He.has divided his work into three parts. In the firft he 
treats of recqliection, or the invention of thofe thoughts and 
fentiments, which make up the body of a ‘difcourfe; in the 
Second, of method, or the proper arrangement of thofe ma- 
terials; and inthe third,- of the various beauties and im- 
proprieties of ftyle. : 

On the fubje& of amplification the author has thefe ufeful 
remarks, = © 


_ €.Perfons ofa very. exadt. judgment are generally the leaft 
copious in compofition, and notwithftanding they have the greateft 
knowledge, compofe with peculiar difficulty; their nicer dif- 
cernment, which makes them attend to all the telations and 
Connexions of things, reje&ting every thing that doth not in 
every refpec fuit their purpofe.” Whereas thofe perfons who are 
Bnattentive to the minuter propricties of things, find no dif- 
ficulty in admitting a great variety of thoughts that offer them- 
felves in compofition ; a flight affociation of any ideas with the 
fubje& in hand being fufficient to introduce them. In general, 
the latter are more proper for public {peakers, and the former 
for writers, The want of clofe connexion, {mall improprietics, 
or even inconfiftencies, pafs unnoticed with moft perfons when 
they hear a difcowrfe. Befides, no perfon can fo weil depend 
upon his memory in comparing one part of a difcourfe that he 
thas only heard, with another. But all thefe little imaccuracies 
are .expofed to obfervation, when a good judge of compofition 
hath the whole difcourfe before him in writing. . 

* It may, likewife, be of fervice to add, that it is very pof- 
fible a writer may cramp his faculties, and injure his produc- 
tions, by too great a /erupulcfity in the firft compofition. That 
clofe attention to a fubject which compofition requires, un- 
avoidably warms the men in ghd then ideas crowd upon us, 
the mind haftens, as it were, into the midft of.things, and is 
impatient till thofe {trong conceptions be expreffed. In fuch a 
fituation, to rejeét the ‘firft, perhaps loofe and incorreé thoughts, 
js to reject a train of juft and yaluable thoughts, that would fol- 
low by their connexion with them, and.to embarrafs and im- 
poverith the whole work... Whenever, tberefore, we begin to 
feel the ardour of compofition, it is moft advifeable to in- 
dulge it.freely, and ,leave little proprieties to be adjufted at our 
deiture. 

‘ Befides, if we would wifh to communicate to our readers 
thofe ftrong fenfations that we fee] in the ardour of compofition, 
we muft endeavour to exprefs the whole of our fentiments and 
fenfations, in the very order and connexion in which they ac- 
tually prefented themielves tous at that time. For, fuch 1s the 
fimilarity of all hdman minds, that when the fame appearances 
are prefented to angther perfon, his mind will, in general, be 
equally ftruck and affeéted with them, and the compofition will 
: eset o him to be natural and animated. Whereas, if, in 
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gonfequence of an ill-judged fcrupulofity and delay, we. once lo 
fight of any part of that train of ideas with which our own mins 
were fo warmed and interefled, it may be impoffible to recover 
jt: and perhaps no otber train of ideas, though, feparately 
taken, they may appear to be better adapted to the fubjet, may 
have the fame power to excite thofe {enfations with which 
would wifh the compofition might be read. Whatever thele 
fenfations be, they will be the fame with thofe with which the 
coinpofition was written; it being aimoft impoffible to coun- 
terfeit fucceftfully in fuch a cafe as this. As,’ therefore, ye 
with to affect and intereft the minds of our readers, we fhould 
endeavour, without lofing time in examining. every thing with 
a minute exaétnefs, to exprefs the whole fate of our own 
minds while they are thus affected and interefted. ‘ Correétion 
will be emptoyed with more advantage afterwards.’ (as 

On this occafion jt may 
Jord Rofcommon, * * | 


To write with fury, but corre with phlegm. 


And the excellent advice of Pliny. After you have finifhedia 
compofition, ‘you muft, fays he, lay it afide, till it is no longer 
trefh in your memory, and then take it up, in order to revife 
and corres it. You will find feveral things to retain, but :ftill 
more to reject ; you will add a new thought here, and alter an- 
other there. ' ‘ Laboriofum iftud et tadio plenum, fed dif- 
ficultate ipfa fru@uofum, recalefcere ex integro, et refumere im- 
petum fraQum omiflamque.’ It is a laborious and tedious 
tafk, Iown, thus to re-enflame ‘the mind after the ‘firft heat 
is over, to Tecover an impulfe, when its force has been checked 
and ‘fpent; in a word, ‘to interweave new parts into:the tex- 
ture of a compofition, without difturbing or confounding the 
_ original plan; but the advantage attending this method will 
overbalance the difficulty. Ep, -vii. 9. | ms 

Among other obfervations on ‘Method in nartative dif- 
courfes, our author has the following: 7 


be of uf to recolleé the precept of 


, 


« The writer of a fingle hiltory’hath no embarraffment in com- 
parifon of a perfon, who undertakes to give an account of two, 
or more nations, whofe ‘hiftories are intermixed with one an- 
other.. The former is at-liberty to take as mach of any:foreign 
hiftory as he hath occafion ‘for, to illuftrate his‘own; the other 
‘is in a manner under a neceflity, either of making repetitions, 
or of leaving chafms\in-one or other of the‘hiftories. The former 
expedient is tedious and ungraceful, the latter makes one of ‘the 
hiftories very imperfect and -uninterefting. 

© The writers of the Univerfal Hifory found themfelves in 
this dilemma, ‘and their very valuable work bears too. many 
marks of it. To avoid repetitions, they ‘have -left:almoft:all-the 
hiftories imperfect, which obliges a reader to look into feveral, 
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‘before he can find a perfe& account of any. They have like- 
wife made the modern hiitory of the Arabians and Turks, in 
‘particular, unneceffarily and exceflively tedious, by inferting in 
the text feveral different accounts of the fame event; when it 
would have occafioned no more trouble to the writer, and have 
‘been vaftly more agreeable to the reader, to have retained only 


' the moft approved account of any event in the zext, and have left 
the other accounts to the zotes. 


_ © By the ufe of notes the moderns have a confiderable advan- 
tage over the ancients, who had no idea of fuch a convenience, 
By the help of notes a hiftory may go on without interruption, 
‘and yet a great variety, of incidental things, worth recording, and 
which cannot be introduced with eafe into the body of a work, 


‘may have a place affigned to them, where they may be attended 
‘to at the reader’s leifure. Sat. 


‘ Bayle hath made the greateft ufe of notes of any of the mo- 
derns. Indeed, the text of his, Biographical Dictionary feems to 
have been compofed forthe fake of the notes; which were fuch 
mifcellancous remarks upon men and opinions, as could not have 
been incorporated into any regular work, or have been publifhed 
conveniently in any other form.’ 

We agree with our author in thinking that thefe repe- 
titions are in fome meafure neceffary. If, for example, the 
tranfations of the Carthaginians with the Romans fhould 
_be omitted in: the hiftory of Carthage, the: hiftory of that 
republic will be extremely imperfe&, and a!moft unintel- 
ligible. The fecond detail fhould not indeed be fo dif- 
fufe as the firft ; and the ediror’s abilities muft be exercifed in 
compreffing it into a fmalfer compafs. Yet even this fhould 
be done with great ‘caution, where-ever two parallel hiftories 
are the produ@tions of different writers ; and the fecond hap- 
pens to be more judicious than the firft.—But the Univerfal 
Hiftory has been put intg able hands, and we have reafon to 
think, that thefe obje€tions, if they are rea/ objeations, will be 
entirely obviated. 

The following remarks on particular names and circumftances 
are worthy of attention. 


‘Every body muft have experienced, in relating any thing 
that really happened, how difficult it is to avoid mentioning 
thofe circumftances of time, place, and. perfon, which were 
originally affociated with the particulars of the flory: and itis 
evident. (notwithitanding .it be generally efteemed a mark of 

réater judgment to gexeralize flories, and omit thofe particu- 
fas) that flories told with all thofe circumitances, provided they 
be not fo many as to diftra& the mind of the hearer, and too 
much retard. the rejation of the principal incidents, are generally 
heard with.more attention. In faét, it caanot be but that theie 
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circumftances excite more determinate and precifeideas; and the 
more precife and vivid are our ideas, with the greater ftrength 
do they excite all the emotions and paffions that depend upon 
them. The mention of thefe particulars makes a relation to re- 
femble real and attive life. | | : 

¢ So important is this obfervation, and fo far is it from hav- 
ing been thoroughly attended to, that it may almoft furnith a 
criterion to diftinguifh true hiftory from fable and romance. 
Even the beft of our modern.romances, which are amuch more 
perfe& copy of human life than any of the fitions of the an- 
cients, if they be compared with true hiftory, will be found to 
fall greatly fhort of it in their detail of fuch particulars as, be- 
caufe they have @ kind of arbitrary, and, as it were, variable 
connexion with real facts, do not eafily fuggeft themfelves to 
thofe perfons who attend only to the connexion and fubordi- 
nation Of the incidents they ‘have invented, and who, therefore, 
never introduce more perfons or things than are ‘neceflary to 
fill them up: whereas a redundancy of particulars, which are 
not neceffarily conneéted, will croud into a relation of real 
facts. ; 

‘ It may, not be improper to add, in this place, that the 
mention of fo many particular perfons, places, and times, in the 
books of f{cripture affords, to the curious obfervers of nature 
and probability, no {mall evidence of their genuinenefs and 
truth.’ 


It is obferved, that Shakefpeare’s frequent ufe of particular 
terms, and his attention to the choice of them contributed not 
a little to his peculiar excellence im diftinguifhing the paffions 
and charaéers of human nature. Homer abounds more ia 
the minute details of circumftances than Virgil, and his cha- 
raéters are better diftinguifhed. Virgil ufes more general terms 
upon all occafions, and the famenefs of his charatters is-re- 
markable. 7 


© One reafon,: fays our author, why philofophers feldom fuc- 
ceed in poetry may be, that abftra&t ideas are tco familiar to 
their minds. Philofophers are perpetually employed in reducing 
particular to general propofitions, a turn of thinking very un- 
favourable to poetry. One reafon likewife, why poetry is ge- 
nerally fooner brought to perfection than any other branch of 
polite literature maybe, that,.in early ages, the ftate of lan. 
guage is moft favourable to poetry, as it then contains fewer 
abftra& terms. On this account a poet in an early age, has 
the advantage of a_later poet, who jhas equal fhare of ima- 

gioation.’ 
Thefe obfervations are rather fpecious than jufty. If there be 
_any truth in this vulgar adage, ‘* Poeta -nalcitur ‘non fit,” 
want of fuccefs in poetry is not owing to men’s familiarity 
| sete with 
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with abftraét ideas; bur to. their natural inabdility., Cicero's 
ill duccefs.in poetical compofitions did not arife.from his, pre- 
vious ftudy ef. philofgphy : buthe fudied philofophy, rather 
than poetry, becaole it was more fuitable to thé natural bent 
of-hisenias; and he therefore fucceeded in the former, while 
he only made himéelf ridiculous. in the fatrer *. itis not pro- 
bable, that he would have (ucteeded better, if he had never been 
converfant with abftraa ideas. Our author adds, * that a poet in 
an early age has the advantage of a [ater poct, as language ther 
contains fewer abitrattternis.® “This obfervation cannot be - 
truce; unlefs.a copia verborum, and the difcovery of arts and 
iciences, are injurious to a.poet’s imagination: which is not to 
be fuppofed. - ee 

In explaining the influence of the paffions on each other, 
he fags: 


© In ordér.to raife a very lively and tender fentiment, it is of 
advantage to deftribe the featiments, which raife it, in as few 
words as poffible ...The following is a moving image in Vir- 
gil’s. defeription oF the’ return of Eurydice to the infernal 
regions. 
‘. Invalidas tibi tendens, big mon tua, palmas. 
Georg. lib. iv. 


« The reader conceives a-more-lively.fenfation of a variety of 
undiftinguifhed emotions from that fhort parenthefis, deu non tua, 
than if the poet had expatiated upon all the circumftances of the 
difference of Eurydice’s prefent relation to Orpheus, and-that in 
‘which they had ftood to one another, and ‘which, but the mo- 
ment before, they had both fondly imagined was going to 
revive. : 

_& The fame aathor gives his readers a more-exquifite fenfation, 
by means of a fingle epithet, in the following paflage, jin. which 
he defcribes the attempt that Daedalus made to defcribe the mis« 
fortune of his fon, than he.could have conveyed in more words, 


é 


though ever fo proper. : 
¢ Bis conatus erat-cafus effingere in auro, 
Bis patrie cecidére manus. Eneid. lib..vii. 
-' s ‘When, ‘under any affection ‘of ‘mind, ftrong fenfations have 
“been affociated with. particular words, teis natural for a perfon 
whder the influence of the corref{ponding paffion to.repeat fuch 
“words. n-thefe cafes, fingle words prefent-to the mind -entire 
{cenes with all their moving circum ftances. 
¢ Inimitably expreffive of tendernefs is the repetition of the 
~ name’ of: Egfydice, in the affecting hiftory of Orpheus, both in 
« Virgil and Ovid, thus happily imitated -by Mr. Pope. 





© Juven. Sat, x. 322: Quint: lib. ix. 4. 
‘ Yet 
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“«. Yet een in death Eurydice he fung, 
Eurydice ftill trembled on his tongue: 
Eurydice.the woods, 
__ Eurydice the floods, | 
Eurydice the rocks arid ‘hollow mounithins Hit.” 
“Ode bn C2tilia # Day: 

« In all ftrong /paffions, fome dne‘idea ‘being prefent to: the 
nyind mere eminently than others, perfons onder the influence 
of them naturally .exprefs that idea the. firft, even. thoagh it 
obliges them to throw thefentence in which it is introducéd into 
diforder. Thus Nifus, in Virgil, €xpofing himfelf to death for 
Euryalus, | , 

‘© Me'me adfum, qui feci; in me convertite ferram. 
Oh Rateli; mea fraus omnis.” Yineid, ‘lib: ix, 

* Perolla, in Livy, full of horror and aftonifhment at the'in- 
tention of his fon to murder Hannibal, begins his fpeech to him 
in the itmof diforder, with the moft folemn form of adjdration ; 
és Per, exo, te, fli,” &c. 

‘It isa dire&t_confequence of the affociation of ideas, that; 
when a péffon hath fuffered greatly on any ‘account, he conne&s 
the idea of the fame caufe with any gteat diftrefs. This thews 
with what propriéty Shakefpeare makes king Lear, whofe fuf- 
ferings were owing to his daughters, {peak to Edgar, difguifed 
like:a fanatic, in the following manner: _ 

.¢ What, have his daughters brought him to this pafs? 
Could’ thou fave nothing ? Didi thou give them all ?” 
King Lear. 


¢ And Macdoff. : 
“ : He ‘hath no children.” Macbeth. | 


« Writers not really feeling the palioes they defcribe, and not 
being matters of the natural expreffion of them, are apt, without 
their being aware of it, to make perfons under the influence of 
a {trong emotion or paffion, {peak in a manner that is very un- 
fuitable to it, Sometimes, for inftance, they feem rather to be 
defcribing the pafiion of another, than expreffing their own. 
Sometimes the language of perfons, in interefting circumflances, 
fhows fuch an excurfion of mind from the principal objeét, as de- 
monftrates that their minds were not fufficiently engroffed with it. 
And fometimes, aiming to ftrike and aftonith, they make their 
heroes fe fuch language as is expreffive of no paflion ‘whatever, 
but is quite extravagant and abfurd.’ 

The author illuftrates thefe obfervations by éxamples from 
Voltaire, Shakefpeare, Moliere, &c. from which we have only 
room to give the reader a very fhort extrac. 

¢ It is utterly improbable, that king John in the agonies of 
“death, and with his ftomach and bowels inflamed with intenfe 
heat, would pun and quibble in the ‘manner’ that Shakefpeare 
reprefents 
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reprefents him to have done; and that, when he was not able 
to procure any thing to cure his inward heat, he fhould fay, 

*¢ I beg cold comfort, and you are fo ftrait, 

And fo ungrateful, youdeny me that.” A& v. 9. 


¢ It isimpofitble not to {mile, when Moliere makes Harpagus 
(when he is about to examine upon the rack all his family, fer- 
vants, fons and daughters) fay, he would apply the torture to 
himfelf : ** et A moi aufli,” | 

¢ Very extravapant likewife is the following fpeech, which 
Shakefpeare puts into the mouth of Ligarius ; 


‘* Now bid me run, 
And I will ftrive with things impofiible, 
And get the better of them,” Jul. Ceef. ii, 3. 





Shakefpeare is not fo reprehenfible in this paflage, as. our 
author fuppofes.. Thefe words are part of a fpeech of Liga- 
rius to his friend Brutus. Ligarius was a man of diftinguithed 
zeal for the liberty of his country. He lived in great con- 
fidence with Brutus, who found him a fit perfon to bear a 
part in the confpiracy againft Cafar. But happening to.be 
taken ill near the time of its execution, when Brutus, in a 
vifit to him, began to lament, that he was fallen fick in a 
very unlucky hour, Ligarius inftantly raifing himfelf upon 
his elbow, and taking Brutus by the hand, replied, ** Yet ftill, 
Brutus, if you mean to do any thing, worthy of yourfelf, I am 
wel].” Nor did he difappoint Brutus’s opinion of him, for we 
‘find him aftetwards in the lift of confpirators. See Plutarch’s 
Life of Brutus. ; 
‘* Shakefpeare amplifes Ligarius’s reply in this manner : 

' « Tam not fick, if Bratas have in hand 

Any exploit worthy of the name of honour. 

. By all the gods the Romans bow before, 

I here difcard my ficknefs. Soul of Rome! 
Brave fon, deriv’d from honourable loins ! 
Thon, like an exorcift, haft conjured up 
My mortified fpirit. Now bid me run, 
And I will ftrive with things impoffible, — 
Yea, get the better of them.” 


‘This extravagant proteftation is not unfuitable to the charac. 
ter and fituation of the fpeaker : it is a natural flight of poli- 
tical enthufiafin. 

_.._It has been repeatedty obferved, that the Englifh language 
has an advantage above moft other languages in the poetical 
and rhetorical ftyle; for when nouns naturaily neuter are con- 
verted into mafculine and feminine, the perfonification is more 
diftinly and forcibly-marked, Lowth’s Gram. p. 44. To ac- 

count for the ftruQure of other languages in this inftance, our 
. author 
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Buthor conjeCtures, * that the extenfion of fex, in moft .fouth- 
ern languages, to almoft ali inanimate things, may have taken 
its rife from a lively imagination, perfonifying almoit every 
thing.’—Perhaps it may not appear chimerical to fup- 
-pofe, that this, general perfonification was natural to the Greeks 
and Romans, who wifed almoft eyery objec in nature; ani- 
mating hills, woods, feas, fountains, with Qreades, Dryades, 
WNereides, Naiades, &c. in fhort, filling heaven and earth with 
gods and goddefles, of which Herod fays, there were TIT UUCLOL> 
thirty thoufand. Oper. & Dier. 1. 250. 
As we have now extended this article as far as the limits of 
our Review. will allow, we fhall only add, that thefe Lef&ares 
‘contain many other valuable remarks; and may be of great 


* fervice to thofe, who wifh to form their ftyle, and their tafte 
for polite literature. 





The Hiftory of the Eftablifoment of Chrifiianity, compiled from Jewith 
and Eeathen Authors only ; exhibiting a fubftantial Proof of the 
Truth of this Religion. Tranflaied from tbe French of Profifor 
Bullet, Dean of the Univerfity of Belancon, and Fellow of the 

| Royal Academy of Inferiptions and Belles Lettres. By William Sa- 
lifbury, B.D. 8vo. 55. fewed. Bathurit. 


ie is no no wonder, the Deift may fay, that Chriftianity — 
fhould be fupported by the atteftation of its friends. Every 
man endeavours to vindicate his own profeffion, and tq give a 
f{pecious appearance to his errors and abfurdities. If you 
would judge impartially, ‘ audi alteram pattem,’ hear what 
the adverfary has to alledge, He may probably difcover what 
your own party has concealed, fome craft and impofition, 
which you do not fufpe& ; or fome defefs, which, on account 
of the prejudices of education, you do not perceive, 

The advocate for Chriftianity has. no objeftion to try his 
canfe upon this ground. He readily fubmits it to a determi- 
nation upon the evidence of adverfaries only, and from their 
conceffions he demonftrates the truth of the gofpel. 

Mr. Huet, in-his Demonftratio.Evangelica, and almoft all 
the learned, who, for thefe two laft.centuries, have written in 
defence of Chriftianity, have inferted in their works what many 
heathens have faid to the advantage of our religion. * Colonia 
adding to thefe feveral teftimonies what might contribute to 
the knowledge of the authors, from whom they were taken, 
has compofed of them an entire treatife, entitled, the Chriftian 
Religion verified by the Teftimony of ‘Pagans.’—‘ This book, 
fays Mr. Bullet, when ftripped of the ornaments foreign to 

Fes. LXIV. July, 1777+ Cc ° the 
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the matter in hand, makes but a fmall part of that which is 
here prefented. to the public.’ 

In the year 1755, the late Dr. Gregory Sharpe publifhed an 
excclient tra&, which he calls, An Argument in Defence of 
Chriftianity, taken from the Conceffions of its ancient Ad- 
verfaries, Jews and Pagans. 

But. the moft extenfive and valuable performance on this fub- 
je& appeared in 1765, 1766, and 1767, in four volumes 
quarto, under the title of A large ColleGion of ancient Jewith 
and Heathen Teftimonies to the ‘Fruth of the Chriftian religion, 
by Dr. Lardner *. In this work the indefatigable author has. 
faithfully cited, and accurately examined every paflage, which 
is to be found in ariy fewith or Heathen writer, relative to 
Chriftian affairs, from the time of our Saviour to the year 550; 
at the fame time, he has freely exploded thofe teftimonies, 
which owe their exiftence to what is ufually called, pious 
Sraud. 

He informs us, that he took great pains to procure profeffor 
Bullct’s performance, before he published his third volume [in 
1766]; that enquiries had been made for it, at his defire, 
both at Paris and in Holland ; but without fuccefs +. 

The doétor’s plan is however very different from that of the 
profeflor. Thé former gives us a biographical account of the 
authors he cites, he fettles their time, he diftinguifhes their 

_produ@tions, and then examines thofe detached paflages, which» 
fail within the compals of his defign. ‘The latter forms a con- 
neéted hiflory of the eftablifhment of Chriftianity, in the words 
of Jews and Heathens, without allowing himfelf to make ufe 
of any other materials. He recites the calumnies, the f{coffs,. 
the abules, the ediéts of profcription ; and fhews, in a con- 
tinued difcourfé, that thofe inveétives, thofe profecutions con- 
tribute, in a very fingular manner, to the confirmation of th 
gofpel, and the honour of the Chriftian church. | 

The hiftory begins in this manner; 

* In the reign of Tiberius, (1) a man called Jefus, by nation 
a Jew (2), born of a poor woman (3), fuppo/led to be the fon of 
a carpenter (4), and himfelf of the fame occupation (‘5), of a 
mean figure and low ftature (6), gathered together in Judea a 


oteting 





* Crit. Rev. vols. xix, XX, XX1, XXili. 7 

+ The tranflator tells us, that the profeflor’s book hasbeen print- 
ed about twelve years. Yet, in the fame page, he,iavs, it was 
publithed three years before Lardner’s third volume: it 10, it has 
been publithed fourteen years, 

¢(1) Taciti Annal. 15. $44. fy 

© (2), (3)s (4) Celfus in Orig. lib. i. n. 28; lib. ii. ni 32. 

¢ (5) Celfus in Orig, hib.i. n.283 lib. vi, n- 34. 

¢ (6) Celfus in Orig. lib. vi. n. 75. 

: | come 
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company of fifhermen, illiterate, unpolifhed,; ignorant perfons, 
and infamous according to the account of the Heathens for their 
diforderly lives (7). ‘He gave himfelf out for the Mefliah pro- 
mifed to the Jews, for the Chrift, the meflenger of heaven, the 
Son of God (8). He taught a ‘dodtrine fo fublime, thar reafon 
could not comprehend it (9) ; and a morality fo pure, that. his 
enemies have been forced to admire its perfeétion, or conftrained 
to cenfure it, as impracticable (10). He gave'command to his 
difciples to: travel into all parts of the world, to caufe his doce 
trine and his precepts to be embraced (11), and to eftablith his 
religion upon the ruins of Judaifm and idolatry, The Jews 
looked upon him as an impoftor, and imputed the miracles he 
performed to the power of the devil (17). Pilate, at their ine 
ftigation, put him toan ignominious death upon the crofs (13). 
Some days after, his body was not to be found in the fepulchre, 
wherein it had been laid, His difciples maintained, that he 
was rifen (14). The Jews, on the contrary, gave out, that his 
body had been taken away in the night time, to make it be- 
lieved, that he was again alive. They declared afterwards, that 
he was raifed by the power of necromancy (15). At laft, they 
publifhed in their writings, that the body of Jefus had been 
taken and concealed by Juaas, who fhewed it to the people, when 
the apoftles preached his refurrection (16), &c.’ 


Our author continues this narrative to the death of Julian, 
which happened in the year 363, and concludes with that 
event, not only becaufe the teftimonies of later ages. are-lefs 
important, but becaufe that was the. period in which idolatry 
fell, and Chriftianity triumphed over all oppofition. — 

At that crifis, the univerfe changes its God, its worthip, 
laws, maxims, rules, opinions, fentiments, inclinations, man. 
ners, prejudices, cuftoms, practices. In order to give the 
reader a juft idea of this aftonifhing revolution, the profeffor 
in a difcourfe fubjoined to his narrative, goes back to the firg 





*(7) Celfus in Orig. lib.i. n. 26. lib. iii n. 68. Porphyry in Jee 
rom on Pfal. xci. &c. ; 

«(8) Celfusin Orig. lib. iii. n. 1, &c. Pliny to Trajan, Cyril, lib. vi. 

*(9) Celfus in Orig. ‘lib. iii. n. 73. libsi.n. 9. Trypho in Juftin 
Mart. Dial. p. 164. Lucian in Philop. Galen, lib. ii. cap. 4. Pliny te 
Trajan, &c. iss ; wits ee 

‘ (10) Trypho in Juft. p. 3. Min. Felix, p. 31. Cyril, lib. vi, 

© (11) Toledoth Jefehu. : 

¢ (12) Wagenfeil’s Tela ignea. Tertul. contra Jud. c. 9. Celfusin - 
Orig. Just. Mart. Apol. &c.. ae 

« (13) Tacitus, Celfusin Orig. Min. Felix, Arnob. Cyril, lib. 5, 6, 

(14) Orig. lib ii. n.'§9. Juft. Dial. n. 108. ; 

(15) AétaS. Pionii, c. 3. in Bollandus. : 

(16) Toied. Jefehu.’—-—For other proofs, on which the authog 
grounds his aflertions, we muit refer our readers to Mr. Salifbury’s 


tranflation, 
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publication of the gofpel, and confiders the nature of the ut 
dertaking, the extent ‘of it, the time fixed upon for it, the 


authors chofen, the means made ufe of, the obftacles to be fur- 
mounted; and the fuccefs to be expeded. : 


_ §. The undertaking is to overthrow idolatry, to abolifh 
Judaifm, and to eftablifh Chriftianity on their ruins. 


_ * Atthe time the apoflles made their appearance, the whole 
world, Judea excepted, was overwhelmed in idolatry. This re- 
ligion fuited the inclinations, and flattered the propenfities of 
mankind; ..Every thing in it pleafed the fenfe, every thiog in it ° 
was agreeable to the imagination. Its fyftem is fo pleafant, 
that it conftitutes, even to this day, the charms of our poetry 
and theatrical entertainments. 
‘ The Jews were the peculiar people of God. God had given 
them his law. He had worked moft aftonifhing miracles in their 
favour. He dwelt among them in a magnificent temple. They 
were’ the fole depofitories of his religion and worfhip. -Proud of 
thefe advantages, they looked with contempt on all other na- 
tions, whom they believed unworthy of the favours of the Su- 
-preme Being. They expected at that time a Meffiah, who was 
to break the yoke of the Romans, reftore the throne of David 
and Solomon to its priftine glory, and, by a feries of vic- 
tories and conquefts, bring all the world under fubjeGtion to his 
laws. . : 
¢ The Chriftianity, which was to ‘be fubftituted in the room 
of Judaifm and idolatry, was much more fitted-to fright men 
than to allure them. ..The Chriftians told the Jews, they vainly 
flattered themfelves that the law, which they received from God 
was to continue for ever; that their worfhip and ceremonies 
were abolifhed; that they were no longer the ele people; but 
that al] nations were equally invited into covenant with the 
Lord ; that the indulgences granted by Mofes to the hardnefs of 
their hearts were revoked. In the room of a victorious matter 
of the world, whom they expected for their Meffiah, they 
prefented to them a poor handycraftfman, who died upon a 
crois.— , 
. © The Chriftian morality thwarted all the paffions, reftrained 
- all the inclinations of men *. Believers renounced all plea- 

fures; they led a ftrict and fevere life...their watchings and 
long-faftings‘made them pale and meagre. They defpifed the 
cruelleit punifhments, and ran to meet death with joy for the 
defence of their faith.— 


==‘ All kind of prejudices, were moreover obftacles to the 
“eftablifhment of Chriftianity. It was a religion bet juft fpran 
- up, and which the degrading punifhment of its author had im- 
. prefled: with a charaéter of ignominy ; a religion preached by a 
few poor, unbred, ignorant men, whom the Greeks and Romans 
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treated as Barbarians; a religion that was fcarce followed by 
any but the populace; whofe fuffrage feemed fitter to difcredit 
an.opinion, than. propagate it. A religion, which, by its at- 
tack upon,the gods, pafied: for atheifm, and was on that account | 
looked upon as the caufe. of public calamities; a religion pro- 
{cribed from its firft rife by the laws of the empire; and pu- 
nifhed by the moft dreadfu) infliftions ; a religion, whofe plain 
unadorned worfhip made no court to thefenfes ; a religion, which 
required men to faffer prefent evils, in expectation of an in- 
vifible reward.— What contrariety can be more ftriking than that 
of idolatry and Judaifm to Chriftianity ? Let us eftimate by chis 
the difficulty of making the change.’—The author confiders, 

z. The amazing extent of this undertaking. It has no li- 
mits, but thofe of the world. It is propofed to alter not only 
fome indifferent cuftoms, but every thing, that every nation 
held moft holy, moft hallowed, moft venerable, and indif> - 
penfible. * 

3. The time chofen for executing this defign: the moft po- 
lite, the moft enlightened, the moft elegant; the age wherein 
Rome advanced to the fummit of power, by the-dint ef her 
atms, became alfo the miftrefs of the world by her literature 
and.laws. The whole empire was filled with philofophers, 
orators, poets, and hiftorians...Yet never was there fo great 
a.depravation of manners, ‘To men drowned in voluptuouf- 
nefs, accuftomed to deny nothing to their appetites, in whom 
the habit of licentioufnefs has formed a fecond nature, rules 
of condu&. are to be prefcribed, which oppofe the incli- 
gations, thwart the natural affections, - and wound the heart. 

4. The authors, Fifhermen, without learning, without 
abilities, weak and pufillanimous; twelve men whofe con- 
dition, appearance, and manners, infpire nothing but con- 
tempt. Thefe are the men, who undertake to inftru& the 
Greeks, the fathers. of arts and fciences; the Romans, thé 
matters of the world. Thefe are they who purpofe to convict 
the fages of folly, the philofophers of ignorance, and the 
whole world of error. 

The profeffor proceeds to the means, the obftacles, the fuc- 
cefs, of this great enterprize. The apoftles, he obferves, 
were unacquainted with the arts of Cicero and Demofthenes; 
they fpoke like the loweft of the people. Their language was 
neither calculated to captivate the imagination, ‘nor affe& the 
heart. ‘They appear to have ufed no artifice, no intrigues, no 
fecret management to draw in followers. They preach Jefus 
crucified at Jerufalem before his murderers ; and far from be- 
ing afhamed of the humiliations of their mafter, they take a 
pride in them, and boaft of knowing nothing but Jefus Chriit, 
and him crucified. They had neither riches, power, nor 
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force. They are fheep, which have nothing to oppofe to the 
fury of the wolves chat devour them, but an unalterable meeke 
nefs : their only armour is fuffering, bleeding, dying. 

The obftacles which their “adverfaries threw in their way 
were numerous. ‘The Pagans and Jews blackened Chriftianity 
by calumnies, and fet up miracles in oppofition to itr. The 
heretics rent it by their errors, the philofophers attacked it 
with their writings, the princes and the people perfecuted it 
_ with violence, and ftrive to feduce thofe, whom they could not 

vanquifh. | , ; 

Yet in fpite of all oppofition Chriftianity prevails. 


© Twelve GaliJeans introduce the worthip of their crucified 
mafter, not only among a great. number of Jews, who de= 
manded his execution, but even an innumerable multitude of 
Gentiles. ‘Their found went into all the earth, and their words 
into the ends of the world. There is no country, where they 
have not a numerous progeny of believers; no region where. 
they do not erect trophies to Jefas Chrift: they bring under the 
go{pel yoke nations, to whom even the Romans were not able ta 
give law; and the church is, at its rife, already of larger exe 
tent than the dominion of the Cefars: ..In the midft of thefe 
concuffionsy; which fhake the univerfe, the church of Chrif 
alone immoveable as its author, knows no viciflitude. She is 
encreafed. by the lofles of Rome. She fees thofe conquerors, 
who have held the capital.of the world in chains, fubmit to her 
yoke, and.glory in being her children. ,. 

* Socrates, Plato, Ariftotle, Zeno, were great philofophers. 
They were heid in efteem, as fages. Their abilities, their 
learning, their genius were admired. They joined to the 
firength \of reafoning the charms of eloquence, and all the 
graces-of cempofition. Yet thefe fages were never able to. bring 
their countrymen to live according to the rules of the marality; 
which they taught; they could never check the: vices, that 
reigned among them, nor had. they ever any confiderable num- 
ber of difciples.— | pee 7 
~ © The alteration of man, the change of the univerfe, even :1 
all human means. promoted it, could not fail of looking like a 
predigy. Whata prodigy then, or rather what a number o 
prodigies are {is] implied inthe foccefs, which the apoftles 
have had, being fuch perfons as they were, and having met 
with the moft sitverfek obftacles to their enterprize ?' To give 
fight to a man born blind is a miracle, and fhall it not be deem- 
ed a miracle to change the religion, the manners, the laws, the 
cuftoms, the pragtices, the prejudices, the opinions, the fen- 
timents, the tafte, the inclinations, the propenfities, in a word, 
the mind and the heart, in an infinite number of men ??— 


The author anfwers the objeftions, which have been urged 
againit the Chriftian religion, and concludes in this mannet. © 
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_* We have from the Jews and Pagans a two-fold confeffion. 
They acknowledge explicitly the reality of the miracles of Jefus , 
and his difciples, and they fupply us with the facts, from which 
ave [has] been compiled the hiftory of the eftablifhment of 
Chriftianity ; fa&s which neceflarily fuppofe the reality of thofe 
miracles. Faéts.confefled by thofe,,who have. the greateft in- 
tereft in gainfaying them, are inconteftable. Therefore the mi- 
racles of Jefus and his difciples have the higheft degree of cer- 
tainty. It.has been proved, that God is the author of thefe mi- 
racles; therefore God is the author and inititutor of the Chriftian 
religion. Now, a religion that has for itfelf the teftimony and 
approbation of the Deity, and is the very work of the Deity, is 
certainly true. Therefore the Chriftian religion is trae.’ 


To this difcourfe the author fubjoins remarks in favour of 
contefted proofs: fuch as, Nero’s infcription, mentioned by 
Gruter, p. 238, Tiberian’s Letter to Trajan, Antoninus’s 
Edi& to the States of Afia, the Edi& of Decius, mentioned in 
the Acta S. Mercurii, and the teftimony, or the filence of Jo- 
fephus concerning Jefus Chrift. , 

Admitting, fays Mr. Bullet, that the contefted paragraph ia 
Jofephus concerning Jefus Chrift is an interpolation, and that 
Jofephus has not fpoken of him at-all, let us fee what in- 
ferences may be drawn from his filence. : 

This hiftorian, who was born three or four years after the 
death of Chrift, could not but know, that one Jefus, called a 
cheat, an impoftor, « magician, a prophet, had appeared in 
Judea...In his time the Chriftians were fo confiderable a 
body, that they drew the attention of the emperors. Thefe 
mafters of the world ena&ed laws againft them; they decreed. 
capital punifhment to them, and injoined the magiftrates to 
fearch for and apprehend them. The fidelity therefore of 
hiftory required, that mention fhould be made of them. This 
was the opinion of Tacitus and Suetonius, men to whom the 
fect of the Chriftians were a much lefs interefting objeét, than 
to a Jew, as Jofepbus was.. Thefe two hiftorians were per- 
fuaded, that the rife and fettlement of Chriftianity was of 
importance enough to be ranked among the great tranfations 
which they tran{mitted to pofterity, Jolephus is very exadtin 
mentioning all the impoftors or heads of parties, which had 
ftarted up among the Jews, from the reign of Auguftus to 
the deftruction of Jerufalem. But the f€& of Chriftians had a 
much better claim, than any of the reft, to be taken notice of in 
his hiftory ; our author therefore argues thus : : 


.° * This hiftorian either believed, that the whole account of 
efus’s difciples, concerning their mafter, was falfe, or he be- 
teved that it was true. In the firft cafe he would not have been 
Cc os filent. 
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filent. Every thing led him to fpeak on fuch an occafion ;. the 
intereft of truth; zeal for his religion, the foundations of which 
the Chriftigns fapped by their impoftures ; love of His country- 
men, whom the difciples of’ Jefus accufed of having put to 
death, by a malignant and cruel jealoufy, the Meffiah, the fon 
of God. By detecting the impofure-of the apoftles, Jofephus 
would have covered the enemies of his people with confufion, 
réndered himfelf agreeable to his countrymen, conciliated the 
favour.of the emperors, who would fain have‘ftifled Chriftianity 
in its birth. He would have engaged'the applaufes of all thofe, 
who held this religion in abhorrence, and undeceived thofe very 
Chriftians, whom the firft difciples of Jefus had deluded. Now, 
is it pofible to believe, that a man, well acquainted with a cheat, 
which it is fo much his intereft to publifh, fhould be fo fcrupu- 
loufly and profoundly filent upon. it, efpecially when fo natural 
an occafion offered itfelf to mention it? If falfe miracles fhould 
he vented among, the people, tending to unfettle their faith,, 
with what zeal would our writers labour to deteét the impoftare, 
and to prevent their feduction? Would they not think, and with 
good reafon, that filence on fuch an occafion was a criminal pre- 
varication ? It feems evident therefore, that, if Jofephus be- 
lieved, that what the apoftles faid of their mafter was falfe, he 
would Have taken care to make it known. If he didnot believe 
it to be falfe, he believed it to be true. And it was nothing, 
but the fear of difpleafing his own nation, the Romans, and the 
empero?,, that flopped his mouth: in which cafe his filence is as 
good as. his te(timony, and equally ferves to authenticate the 
truth of the faéts, upoa which Chriftianity is founded.’ 


‘This is the fubftance, or rather a fpecimen, of our author’s 
reafoning in defence of Chriftianity. The argument itfelf is 
old; but the profeffor’s manner of treating it is new and in- 
genious, He has indeed managed it with uncommon fpivit, 
force, and eloquénce, and placed every circumftance, which 
he takes into confideration, in the cleareft and the ftroageft 
light. “ 
, The tranflator has fubjoined fome ufeful and judicious notes, 
on Phlegon’s exacrtss, Toledoth Jefehu (the produdtion of a 
malignant and lying Jew, about five or fix centuries ago), the 
teftimony of Tacitus, Jofephus, &c. and fome ftri@ures on 
Mr. Gibbon’s account of Chriftianity, and its firtt teachers, 

The references are placed at the conclufion. But the proofs 
at large, tranflated from the original authors, will compofe a 
fecond volume. : | 
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" £ be Hiftory of Gunnery, with anew Merbod of deriving the Theery 
of Projettiles in vacua, from the Properties of the Square and 
Rhombus, By James Glenie, 4. M.. Sve. 4s, 64. Cadelly 


N the preface to this little work we dre informed, that 

© the author’s defign in this performance, is not only to lay 
Before the reader an hiftorical account of the different dif- 
Goveries which have been made relative to the refiftance of the 
dir, by the moft eminent writers who have treated of this 
fubjea&; but likewife, to give the theory of projectiles in 
@atuo, derived ina new manner from very fimple principles, 
with a method of reducing projeétions on inclined planes, to 
thofe'which are made on the,horizon.’ Mr. Glenie feems ta 
be no’ contemptible mathematician, and on more mature con- 
fideration he would not, we appfehend, denominate a. few 
feattered: thoughts, rhe Hiftery of Gunnery. _'The hurry in 
which the performance feems to have been rum »p, may have 
betrayed him into many unguarded expreffions, which we appre- 
hend he thay wifh to have altered in a fecond edition ; and when 
he is better acquainted with the prafical parts of this fubject, 
he may fee many things belonging to it in a light different from 
that in which he has hitherto viewed them. A gentleman of 
his {cientific knowledge, and feeming difpofition for expe- 
rimenting, is doubdtlefs a great acquifition to the regiment of 
artillery, in which fuctr characters are perhaps too un- 
common. 

The part of this book which the author calls she Hif iftory of 
Gunnery, confifts chiefly of a loofe account of fome of the 
attempts that have been made to determine the refiftance of 
the medium to bodies projeéted in it; a fubjeét not yet brought 
to an exa&t determination, notwithftanding the endeavours of 
our immortal Newton. Mr. Glenie feems to have beftowed 
fome time and labour on this fubjedl, though the refult is not 
bere publifhed, but referved for confideration and improve- 
ment.—For this purpofe we would recommend for his in- 
fpection, what the famous profeffor Euler has written on this 
fubje&t in his comments on. the Gunnery of our countryman 
Mr. Robins. Mr. Glenie, in this piece, takes occafion, we 
think with juftice, to defend Mr. Robins againft one of fe- 
yeral unjoit refle€tions thrown on his memory by Mr. Muller. 

Galileo, among many other great difcoyeries, firft, of any 
that we know of, explained the true law of the defcent of 
gravity, and the nature of the refiftance of the medium ; and 
was very naturally led to make an obfervation,” that fince the 
velocities generated by gravity are proportional to the times, 
put that the refiftance of the medium is in the duplicate or 
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fill higher ratio of the-welocities,. by the conflant increment: of 
velocity (or rather indeed decreafing increment in the mediam) 
and) increafing .increment ‘of refiftancey it would attength 
happen thatthe falling body would, have acquired fach a ve- 
locity as would meet with a refiflayce equal to the. conftant 
force of gravity to generate the velocity; after which it would: 
continue to fall with this conftant velocity without increafing 
‘or decreafing. And the quantity of this greateft velocity is 
¢alculated by fir Ifaac Newton in his Principia. This velocity 
in fuch a body as the mufket bullet is about 400 feet per fe- 
tond ‘of ,time... But as Mr. Robins had, from an excellent 
mode of experiment, determined the initial velocity of fuch a 
bullet, difcharged by. the force of fired gunpowder, to be 
above 1600 feet per fecond, Mr. Muller triumphs on the feem- 
ing impoffibility of the exiftence of fach a velocity, and quotes 
fir {faac’s propofition as the teftimony. Not perceiving: that 
Bis theorem refpeéts only velocities gradually generated by gra- 
vity, and was never intended to countenance an opinion that 
velocities greater than that could not poffibly be generated by 
other powers, . 

The difeourfe, near the end of the hiftory, concerning opi- 
nions about the caufe of gravity, and the. exiftence of 4 
fubtle etherial medium, might have been fpared, as being but 
little conneéted with his fabje&t. Nor, has Mr. Glenie com- 
bated his fubje&t ‘with the beft artillery in the world. 

The latter part of the book contains the new method of de- 
riving the theory of projefiles iz vacue, from the properties of 
the fquare and rhombus, that is the parabolic theory of gun- 
nery, for fuch to all fenfe is the curve that would be defcribed 
by.a body projected ia vacue. This invention confifts in. de- 
monftrating certain properties belonging to the lines and angles 
formed by the various interfeCtions of the fides.and diagonals of 
a. fy uare and two rhombufes having a commen hide, and then 
thew that the interfefions of certain lines in them. are 
found in the projectile curve or parabola, he transfers all the 
aforefaid properties to the folution of the cafes of Projeailes or 
gunnery. But no advantage to the artillerift is hereby de- 
Tiel, as we are not from hence furnithed with any new rules 
‘or cachods, nor is the mode of obtaining the ufual rules by’ 
this means near fo eafy or natural as the common dire& way 
from the known properties of the parabola. So that all the 
purpofe anfwered by this method of obtaining the rules, is to 
fhew the author’s ingenuity in geometrical fubjefts. Not that 
it was neceflary in this cafe however to be of the deepeft or 

moft acute kind; for having remarked the properties of fuch 
figures as abovementioned, when confidered as conneéted with 
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fa parabola, and as thofe properties muft always attend fuch 
figures whether fo connefted with the parabola or apart from 
it, it required no great exertion of genius to think of firft— 
pointing out fuch properties in thofe figures, and then apply= . 
ing them to the parabola, asif they had been thus originally 
obtained without previoufly knowing that they had before be- _ 
longed to it, 


% 
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A Syfiem of Military Mathematics. By Lewis Lochée, Mafier of 
the Military Academy, Little Chelfea. 2vols, 8v0, 124. fewede 
Printed for the Aushor, and fold by T. Cadell. 


}t is the common fault of fchoolmafters to be troubled with 
- an infatiable defire of exhibiting in print their performances, : 
and method of teaching, ‘to the public, This generally arifes 
from a fuperficial knowledge of the fubje&ts: of which they- 
treat, and in which they are employed; fo that being little: 
acquainted with the beft authors, and having /fumbled ona! 
method of their own at the commencement of their profeffion - 
of teaching, which their conftant habit of delivering to their 
pupils has rendered clear to themfelves, while other modes are 
obfcure to them, they imagine’ that it muft be the fame to 
others if it-were publifhed, and that the publication. will: 
ferve as-an advertifement and recommendation to their fchool. 
Though fuch -publications may fully evince; to the really: 
learned, the ignorance and pedantry of fuch authors, yet there 
is no doubt hue that, like the fpecious advertifements of 
quack. medicines, they but too often have their effe@ on’ the 
aefy belief of many parents, &c. who hence conceive a good: 
opinion of the abilities of thefe quacks in fcience.—We have 
been induced to thfow out thefe obfervations on the perufal of 
this performance, although it is not the qworft of its kind that 
we have feen. We agree with the author in thinking feveral 
practical branches of mathematics, very ufeful in forming a 
diftinguifhed military character and condu@t; but think he 
carries the opinion too far when he fays, * mathematical know- 
ledge has been found as neceflary to the foldier, as it ever 
was to the aftronomer ; and has contributed to form a Turenne 
and a Vauban, zo l/s fe an Archimedes and a Newton ;’ as 
we are of opinion that there are certain other qualities and 
qualifications that have a greater fhare in forming the diftin- 
guithed foldier, than a deep or critical knowledge of mathema- 
tics. But perhaps Mr. Lochée’s notions of what is meant by 
a great knowledge of mathematics may differ from our own ; 
_ fay, this feems rather likely, when we confider the following 
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paragraph, which he has inferted, a little to foften the, rigour 
with which he had infifted on the indifpenfable knowledge of 
a great degree of mathematical {cience for every military officer. 

** As military ftudents, however, are defigued, not for a 
contemplative, but for an adtive and bufy life. it is expedient 
that they fhould generally decline fich inveftigations as ferve 
only for amufement, and confine themfelves- chiefly to thofe | 
that are immediately applicable to their common duties and 

employments. On this principle, the following work, begun - 
and finithed folely for their improvement, has been formed : 
and if; in fome inffances, the more intricate parts of algebra 
and geeimetry ‘are opened; it is only for the fake of thofe fu- 
perior minds, who may be capable of purfuing them, and who, 
by enlarging their ideas in the: inveftigation of the higher and 
more speculative parts, will acquire greater firength and fa- 
cility both in the comprehenfion and application of the lower 
and more praélical ; it is, furely, always right, to give free 
feope to the exercifes of the intelle&tual faculty, till it is found 
that mere fpeculation is purfued to the negle& of practice.’ 
For we. have not found in. this work any fuch things as we 
have been-accuftomed to confider: as the £ intricate parts of 
algebra and geometry,’ &c. and we-are inclined to fufpe& that 
ftudents who ae taught no: more of the fciences of arith- - 
metic, algebra, and geometry than are laid down in this work, 
will never make any diflinguifhed! figure, either in a military 
or any other capacity, from the advantage alone of that degree 
of it. Befides the matter of this performance, we think the 
manner. of it is not calculated’: for initiating youth into the 
knowledge of thefe fabjetie, it being generally very tedious 
and trifling. 

The fubjeAs.. of this. penformance, as we have already 
hinted, are arithmetic; algebra, and practical geometry ; all 
of which are treated in a fuperficial: and unfcientific manner, 
the definitions, demonfirations, &c, ‘being often imperfeét and< 
unmathematical. : 
_‘As there-are many better treatifes on thefe fubje&ts already 
extant, we can difcover no occafion for the publication of 
this, it containing no new difeoveries nor improvements, fo 
that its publication may probably be attributed to other mo. 
tives Nor js this probability lefiened by the opinion which 
the reader may.form of an author’s modefty who could fol- 
licit leave to dedicate fuch ia performance to the king, 
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Objerwations on Chronic Weaknefs. By Thomas Withers, 24. D. 
Sv0o. 25. 6d. fewed, Cadell. 


“HOUGE chronic weaknefs is confeffedly the origin of a 

great variety of diforders, it has hitherto mever beea 
treated by medical writers with that degree of atténtion and 
accuracy which the importance of the fubje& requires. ‘An at- 
tempt,+therefore, toinveftigate the nature of this indifpofition, 
fo prolific of numerous and ftubborn complaints, cannot fail of 
being highly acceptable to thofe who wifh the advancement 
of phyfical knowledge, efpecially when it is executed by one 
who has had great experience in the hiftory and cure of the 
difeafe. 

This fpecies of weaknefs termed chronic, is diftinguithed 
from that which accompanies acute diforders by the flow and 
gradual progrefs of- its invafion. According to Dr. ‘Withers, 

* Chronic weaknefs ufually begins with morbid affeétions o€ 
the flomach and bowels. The fun&ions of the alimentary 
canal are of the firft importance: but its {tru€ture is delicate 
and tender. Flatulence, acidity, heart-burn, coftivenefs, or 
colic pains frequently afford the firft figns of the approaching 
difeafe. A diminution of ‘appetite -and a flight deje&ion of 
fpirits foon occur. The mufcular ftrength is impaired, and 
the patient feels a languor and an averfion to motion. This 
difpofition to indolence continually grows ftronger, -aitd'a fenfe 
of wearinefs is eafily induced. 

* By degrees thofe fymptoms increafe, and the whole con- 
ititution is more and more deprefied. The fimple folids are 
relaxed, and the nervous power is diminifhed. The wneafinetS 
of the mind, arifing from a debilitated ftate of the body, be- 
_- comes more confiderable, and contributes -much to accelerate 

the progrefs of the difeafe. The aliment-is often taken ‘with- 
out appetite, and is very imperfeétly digefted. The ftomach 
and bowels are diftended with air, and, in confequence of that 
diftenfion, they are thrown into convulfive contractions, attended 
with pain and anxiety. A confiderable quantity of limpid 
water, or of the acid and putrid matters contained in the fto~ 
mach, regurgitates frequently into the mouth. _ In this ftate'of 
the patient there is fometimes a fenfe of palpitation in the 
breaft, with a fhortnefs and difficulty of breathing, The 
head, from the great conneétion which fubfifts between thae 
part and the ftomach, is dffeéted with pain and dizzinefs. 
The pain of the head in fome cafes is extremely conftant and 
fevere. The dizzinefs arifes fometimes fo fuch'a height that 
the patient flaggers like adrunken man. The food, accord 
ing to its nature, is apt to run too far into the acid or putrid 
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fermentation, and to load the alimentary canal with acrid and 
offenfive matters. In this fituation of the patient, a diarrhza 
fometimes takes place, which is a natural and falutary effort 
of nature. At other times obftinate coftivenefs and colic pains 
fupervene.’ 

In the minute and accurate defcription which our author has 
' given of this difeafe, he mentions, as a concomitant fymptom, 
a relaxation of the organa virilia, attended with a difcharge of 
vifcid mucus from the urethra and veficule feminales. Wher 
this fymptom occurs, however, we fhould be inclined to con- 
fider it rather as a cafual than a charaéteriftic attendant of the 
difeafe ; and to fulpect, that, inftead of being produced by the 
general weaknefs of the body, the latter was -the effe& of a 
partial imbecility previoufly exifting in the feminal veflels, from 
which a copious or long continued uichnrge had reduced the 
vigour of the conftitution. 

Dr. Withers juftly fuppofes that the proximate caufe of 
chronic weaknefs confifts chiefly in a defe& of nervous energy, 
in an increafed mobility of the nervous fyftem, and ina di- 
minifhed cohefion of the fibres; and he likewife acquiefces in 
the common doétrine refpefing the predifpofing and occafional 
caufes, the operation of which he explains upon the principles 
of phyfiology. After offering a few obfervations on the dif- 
tinétion of the difeafe, and the circumftances which ought to 
guide the prognoftics, he proceeds to the methed of cure, 
which is comprized under three indications: namely, to avoid 
the occafional caufes, to obviate particular fymptoms that ag- 
gravate the complaint, and to reftore the tone and vigour of 
the fyftem. 

Several writers have recommended an animal diet as the 
moft fuitable in a weak ftate of the ftomach and bowels; but 
Dr. Withers is of opinion that a mixture of animal and ve- 
getable food is the moft conducive to health. For the pre- 
fervation of health in a found conftitution, fuch a regimen is 
undoubtedly the moft proper ; but it is certain that in thofe 
habits where the alimentary canal is difpofed to generate aci- 
dity, a very fmall quantity even of the mildeft vegetable 
food will produce many troublefome fymptems. Nor feems 
there to be any juft ground for apprehending an alcalefcent 
difpofition of the fluids in a conftitution of this kind, fo long 
as the tendency of the animal food to putrefaflion can be 
counteraéted by a moderate portion of bread; for it is almoft 
inconceivable how fmall a quantity of this fubftance will com. 
municate an acefency to the chyle, when fermentation is carried 
too far in the digeftive procefs. 

: ; Our 
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Our author’s obfervations relative to the therapeutic ma- 
nagement of the difeafe, though not new, are judicious and 
well-founded ; and from the prefent, as‘ well as a former f{pe- 
cimen of his ‘medical difcernment, we ‘entertain no doubt, 
that what he propofes ‘to write hereafter on other chronic 
complairts, to which this treatife is a prelude, will afford 
equal fatisfaction, if not additional information, to the fa~ 
culty. 7 
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A Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Oxford at St. Mary", 
on Eafter Monday, March 31, 1777. By Robert Holmes, 
M, A. Fellow of New College, Oxford. 410, 15s. Rivington, 


T°HE text. is, * Who fhall change our vile body, that i¢ 
may be fathioned like unto his glorious body.’ Phil. iii. 24. 
The argument in favour of Chrift’s refyrrection is con- 
duéted in this manner : it is admitted, that Jefus was really 
put to death, that the fepulchre was made fure, &c, it was 
neverthelefs afferted by a few, that he was returned to life, and 
that he fhewed himfelf openly among men. Among thofe, who 
afferted his refurrection, Peter was the chief. He had made an 
early vifit to the fepulchre; but not finding the body, he de- 
parted, wondering in himfelf. If he had been embarked in 
any fcheme of fraud, he had no occafion to repair to the fe- 
pulchre for intelligence; and if fuch a defign had been formed 
and executed by the difciples, it is aftonifhing, that the prin- 
cipal among them fhould be. unacquainted either with their 
fcheme, or their fuccefs. . There could be no room for cre- 
dulity, on the one hand, or fraud.on the other. What he had 
petfonally feen was a pofitive and perfpicuous fa&. His 
cerity can hardly be queftioned. The bare apprehenfion of fuf- 
fering had induced him to deny his mafter; and he was af- 
terwards aflured, that an avowal of the truth would ex 
him to the pains of a bitter death [crucifixion]. It is there- 
fore unreafonable to imagine, that he would ftruggle with 
.thofe very fears, which had fo lately fubdued him, and brave 
that.death, from which he had fled before, in fupport of a wile 
ful and deliberate faifhood, / 
: From the refurrection of Chrift, the author deduces the re- 
furre€tion of our bodies; and illuftrates this do@rine by our 
' Lord’s transfiguration, giving this literal conftruétion of the 
text: * Who fhall transfigure the body of our humiliation, 
that it may become comfortable to the body of his glory.’ 
In explaining thefe words, he very reafonably fuppofes, that 
this expreflion gaua tng So&ns aur, the body of his glory, is 
; ¢X~ 
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explained by what.St,, Luke fays, ch. ix. 31. of our Saviour’s 
glory on the mount, and of Mofes and Elias who appeared in 
glory; that St. Peter, .one of his difciples, who was prefent on 
the moauat, ‘refers .to .it, when he fays, {peaking plurally of 
shimfelf, .we were eye-witnefles of his majefly ; and afterwards 
adopts the very .expreffion ufed by St. Luke, ‘ He received 
from ‘God the Father, honour and glory,’ 2 Pet. i. 16,17. 

- There are other circumftances, which, our author thinks, 
plead ftrongly in favour of a connection between this vifion, 
and the refurrefion. When our Lord before the transfigu- 
ation had hinted, ‘that he fhould be .killed, and raifed again, 
St. Peter interpofed, ‘ Be it far from thee, Lord.’ But on 
the mount he had an opportunity of hearing Mofes and Elias 
{peaking ‘ of his deceafe,? at the mention of which he had 
“taken offence ; and alfo of feeing his mafter clothed with that 
glory, which ‘he erronéoufly imagined would be-deftroyed by 
his fufferings. 

This fuppofed conne€tion feems very much fupported by the. 
exprefs injuntion of our Lord, “ tell the vifion to no men, 
until the fon of man be rifén from the dead. Why an ac? 

“count of the transfiguration would come with more propriety 
‘aftey, than before the refurrection, is difficult to fay, unlefs to 
‘tell the vifion before the refurreCtion, were ‘to make it precede 
‘that faét, with which it was conneéted,and to which perhaps 
it was ‘defigned to apply *.’ 

After the refurreétion our Lord retained the fame body, 
which he -had before his death. The faé of his identity was 
‘fo very material, that it alone required abfolute demonftration. 
It was therefore -neceflary, that he fhould plainly thew him. 
felf in fubftance, nature, and fafhion, the fame individual, 
“which the fenfes of men reprefented a See John xx. 27. 
‘Luke xxiv. 39, 42. 

The eleven difciples went up into a mountain of Galilee, 
where Jefus had appointed. them, it may be to the very fcene, 
where he had been transfigured, and there they faw, and 
worfhipped him: ‘The difciples, who had been favoured with 
a fight of ‘his former appearance in glory, being at length af 

“fured of his refurre€tion, were bound to tell the vifion to their 
brethren, who were now alfo become capable of underftand- 
“ing and applying it properly ; and from that application a 
fyftem of evidence would arife, too ftrong and decifive to be re- 
fifted ; and little doubt would remain, either that the-dead are 
‘raifed up, or with what body they come. 





* This.word.is ufed. by feveral writers,,as.a neuter verb, in the 
fenfe in which it is here ufed by Mr. Holmes; but, in our opinion, 


very improperly. 
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On the Mount; Chriff’s form of glory was affumed, and 
tontinued on his perfon, without deftroying ‘his identity s or, 
‘in other words, even under a change from bodily humiliation 
to bodily glory, he appeared fubftantially the fame... Here 
were exhibited to the eyes of the apoftles, mere died like 
themfelves, wearing a glorious form, like that fafhion of glory 
in which their Lord then appeared .. . One. of the two prophets 
had never feeh death ; arid as in the perfon of Mofes the bu- 
tied part of mankind are reprefented, under an affumed body 
Of glory, fo alfo in the perfon of Elias, the like repréfen- 
tation Was made of théfe, who fhould be found alivé at Chrift’s 
coming... Thus in the refurre&tion, the body is fown a na- 
tural body, it is raifed a fpiritoal body... As we have borne, 
in our body of humiliation, the image of the earthy, we hall 
alfo-bear, in the body of our glory, the image of the heavenly, 
vs creedvis, of him that. is in heaven ; for fleth and blood 
catihot inhefit the kingdom of heaven... This great vifion 
will inform ‘us, that it is very poffible in the hand of Omni- 
potence fo to modify matter, as to induce a change, without 
deftroying identity, and to preferve the famenefs of a body of 
humiliation, even when it is transfigured to a body of glory.. 
It feems to refult from the comparifon, now made between 
thefe two important faéts, that it was,one great end of the 
transfiguration of Chrift to give ample information in refpe& 
of the refurreQion; and to prevent miftakes, which might be, 
and partly have been made in that point of doétrine, by ar- 
gaments drawn from that body of Chrift, in which he ap- 
peared after his refurreétion, which was not truly and pofitively 
his body of glory. 
This is the moft‘ingehious fermon we have feen upon the 


fubje&t, and throws a new light upon that important dodtrine, 
the refurretion. 





Letters on the Beauties of Hagley, Envil, and the pen With 
Critical Remark: : and Objervations on the modern Tafie in Gar- 
dining. By Jofeph Heely, E/y. 2 vols. /mall 8v0, 55. fewede 
Baldwin. 


ils who have vifited the beautiful feats which are the fub- 
je& of thefe Letters, muft acknowledge them to be a- 
mongft the moft elegant works of the Kind, that this country 
can boaft.° Particularly favoured by nature, they have alfo 
received the choiceft embellifhments of art, in fuch a ftyle as 
difplays, to great advantage, the excellent tafte of thofe by 
whom they were modelled and improved. Nor can it be 
Vou. XLIV. Fe, 17776 D reckoned 
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reckoned a fmall addition to the pleafure which the fight of 
Hagley and the Leafowes infpire, that. they were each the fa- 
vourite refidence of men diftinguifhed for genius and virtue, 
and who were, as much as the villas they cultivated, the orna- 
nent of their country. 

The firft four Letters in this colle€tion contain general ob- 
fervations.on gardening, in which the author juftly reprobates 
the abfurd tafte, that fo much prevailed towards the end of 
the laft, and in the beginning of the prefent century. 

The author begins his defcription of Hagley, the feat of 
lord Lyttelton, with a general account of the houfe, where he 
tells us he found every thing agreeable to the expectation he 
entertained: the rooms’ convenient, and in the jufteft pro- 
portion; cieling pieces rich ; cornices light, elegant, and fan- 
ciful; the paintings numerous and well chofen; and the 
whole houfe furnifhed with propriety, modefty, and tafte. 

‘ This ftately manfion, fays he, ftands upon eafy rifing 
ground, in the midft of a rich and capacious lawn: except on 
the North fide, where for convenience, are the offices and 
kitchen garden: but thefe, by a very elegant fhrubbery, filled 
with variety of evergreens, and verged with luxuriant full grown 
limes, and other trees, totally conceal every offenfive object, 
from any poiat of view throughout the whole of the park. 

« Before I defcended the noble flight of fteps, (which I 
thought wanted the addition of a portico) an endlefs profpect, 
enriched with every variety, held me for fome time in much 
pleafure: and when I tcok my way round the houfe to the 
centre of the North front, I again paufed in admiration. — 

* The park from hence exhibits a landfcape thar would do 
honour tothe pencil of a Pouffin:—an inexpreffible glow of 
the fublime and beautiful, in all the fuilnefs of their powers.— 
Immediately oppofite, happily diftanced, on the brow of a 
finely polithed lawn, ftands a tall and light column, embo- 
-fomed by a fweeping grove of pines and elms, falling down 
the hill, and feemingly conneded with the trees that furround 
a fmajl Gothic church, within about a hundred paces from the 
foot. Large oaks fingle, and others in groupes, from hence 
grace another {welling lawn, diveifified with patches of fern, 
extending itfelf in fine inequalities to.a different and loftier 
compartment of a wood, that gradually diminifhes to a light, 
airy grove, yet affording over its branches a precipitate flant 
of the green hills of Clent—bold, high, and pictureique. 

* Bringing your eye back again to the column; the grove 
on the left, fieals down the hill juft far enough to make it ap- 
pear in the centre of an ample crefcent; while another fmail 
grove, relieved irom the body of the wood, as if drooped 
there 
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there by chance, lets in, on the extremity of the hill behind, 
a clump of firs: the lawn from thence gradually falls, forms 
the fineft ground imaginable, and in a noble fweep, leads the 
eye up the ftately hill of Witchberry. 

‘ Though this’ part, which fo gracefully fills the landfcape, 
be not within the pale of the park, it bears fuch an intimate 
relation to it, that it never can be confidered otherwife than as 
the fame: it isthe great road only, that fevers the fifter beau- 
ties; and this keing fo intirely fecluded, you are no where 
apprized of it 3. confequently the conneétion remains un- 
broken. 

« Thefe grounds are adorned in a lively and magnificent 
tafte.—Upon the brow of the firft fteep rifing hill, appears a 
light, elegant portico, taken from'a- drawing of the temple of 
Thefeus, covered behind by a deep, dark plantation of Scotch 
firs, extending and..fhewing itfelf in great. power down. the 
precipitate fides of the hill infront: and on the left of the 
building, on a yet higher fwell, in the midft of an irregular 
area of lawn, proudly ftands an obelifk, rearing its ample 
head; beyond which, at the farthermoft extremity of the 
ground, a venerable grove of ancient oaks, ftretching down, 
and lofing itfelf behind the fhrubbery and limes that grace the 
fore-ground, completes one of the moft ravifhing views that 
ever was held up to the eye.’ 

One part of Hagley park was particularly the favourite of 
Mr. Pope, who ufed to call it his own ground, and, as we 
are told, never knew how to contain himfelf when he ftrayed 
over it. Near this fpot, the late lord Lyttelton ereéted to his 
memory a handfome urn, emboffed with emblematical figures, 
en the pedeftal of which are thefe lines. 


‘ALEXANDRO POPE, 
Poetarum anglicanorum 
Elegantiffimo dulcifflimoque 
Vitiorum caftigatori acerrimo 
Sapientiz doétori fuaviflimo 
Sacra efto. 

Ann. dom. 1744. 


¢ Sacred to the memory 
Of ALEXANDER POPE; 
The moft elegant and harmonious 
Of: Englith poets : , 
The fevereft fatyrift of vice, - 
And the moft agreeable teacher of wifdom. “ 
Ann, dom. 1744.” 
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For the gratification of our readers, we. fhall give room te 
ahother extract from the defcription of this beautiful and ro- 
mantic fcene. | 

© I defcended with regret from a dele&table mountaia, 
and came apain’ within the pale of the park, atthe place FE 
left it, near the ruin ; where in the midft of a grove of chef- 
nuts, the path finds its, way, and then fteals between a mul-- 
tiplicity of knotty, crooked oaks, along the fide of a narrow 
valley, capricioufly wooded in. the bottom only, to a feat 
ornamented with fhél!s, with this infeription in the fame 
fancy : | a 

© SEDES CONTEMPLATIONIS: 
OMNIA VANITAS. 


« The feat of contemplations 
All is vanity.’ 


¢ This feat rifes in the midft of fylvan beauty, and no 
fituation in the world can more aptly agree with the firft line of 
the infcription ;—it is formed exactly for it, retired, folitary, 
and fererie—indeed, the whole of the walk from the ruin, is 
‘ unparalleled :—no valley was ever more happily diverfifiled— ~ 

no tafte ever fhewed itfelf more powerfully—we here fee how 
furpafling that part of gardening is, that never violates the 
Jaws prefcribed by nature; and if a*defigner, who might 
happen to have (as is fometimes the cafe) fome lively {parks of 
‘genius about him, was to vifit this place, and be attentive to 
its charms, he poffibly might gather fome laurels in an imi- 
tation—but the worft part of it is, moft of thefe gentlemen 
of the profeffion, feldom think any thing fime enough, and will 
dip their pencils into carmine, when the moft fimple colour 
would do a thoufand times better. 

‘ Trambled in delight through this Tempean recefs, catching 
its influence in the feelings of the fofteft tranquility :—every 
ftep I took, whether I defcended into the obfeure,'or rofe again: 
to the more fprightly, FE thought the fcene ftill improved, till 
L found myfelf within the vicinity of perfection itfelf, at 


‘The HERMITAGE, 

« One knows not how to reconcile an hermitage, or a cot- 
tage, ftanding within the polifhed park of a nobleman: there 
is an incongruity in both; ‘aud neither, in my opinion, fhould 
be countenanced in fuch places.— 

« However, this hermitage, or call it what you will, is 
well enough adapted to the fcenery about it, being rudely 
formed with chumps of wood, and jagged old roots, jambed 
together, and its interftices {imply filied with mols: the floor 
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is neatly paved with fmall pebbles; and a matted couch goe$ 
round if, 

‘ A door from ‘his. leads into another apartment much ia 
the fame drefs; every thing within, and immediately about it, 
carries .the face of poverty, and a contempt of the vain fu- 
perfluities of. the world, fit for the imaginary inhabitant, 
whom we are to fuppofe defpifes the follies and luxuries of life, 
and who devotes his melanchély hours, to meditation and a 
rigid abftinence. 

‘ Within the firft room are thefé well adapted lines from the 
WD Penferofo of Milton; een 

‘ And may at laft my weary age 

Find eat the peaceful hermitage ; 
The hairy gown and mofly cell, 
Where I may fit and rightly fpell 

‘Of every ftar that heav’n doth fhew, - 
And every herb that fips the dew: 
‘Fill old experience do attain 

‘To fomethiag liké prophetic ftrain. 
Thefe pleafures melancholy give, 

And I with thee will cliufe to live. 

* There appeat from the door of this mofly cell, two per- 
fpective péeps at the diftant country ; one of them over the 
{preading branches of the trees in front, and the other uncer 
them—little fancies of this ‘fort, in places fo folitary, where 
they do not expofe the fituation, but only tincture it with aray 
of chearfulnefs, are very juftifiable. 

al | fuppofe there is not in the whole of thefe domains, nor, 
I may venture to affirm, in any other, a recefs to be found, 
capable of ‘exciting more agreeable feelings in the breaft of a 
man of tafte, than this before us.—WNature and’ art co-operate 
fo. happily, that to diftinguith one from the other, requires a 
judgment little-inferior to that employed ia the execution of 
it: the one feems tovhave exerted all he? powers. in gwing 

the moft random. inequalities; the other in’ the excellent dif- 
pohtion of the groves, clumps, or fingle trees that adorn 
them. 

‘ Excepting the two perfpedtive views before-mentioned, the 
whole is clofe, depending on its own parts, which though few, 
admitting only of a glimpfe of the deep tree-filled rural valley, 
water, flants of lawn and precipitate woody hills, are inde- 
{cribably pidturefque.’ | 

Thomfon, too, had his favourite walk in this Elyfian re- 
treat ; to whofe memory likewife his lordfhip devoted an ele- 
gant building, of-an oftagonal form, with the following in- 
feription. 
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> © Ingenio immortali 
JACOBI THOMSON. 
Poetz fublimis; © 
Viri boni : 
ZEdiculam hance, ‘in feceffu, quém vivus di: exit, 
Poft mortem ejus conftruétam, | 
i ‘Dicat dedicatque 
'GEORGIUS LYTTELTON. 


¢ To the immertal genius. 
“OF JAMES: T HOMSON, 
; A fublime poet; 
A good man : 
This temple (built after his death) in that recefs 
Which when living he delighted in; 
Is erected and dedicated 


By GEORGE’ LYTTELTON.’ 


Envil, which the author next defcribes, the feat of the ear] 
of Stamford, is alfo remarkable for its elegance. With refpect 
to the facceeding obje& of attention, the ‘beautiful Leafowes, 
it was formerly the feat of Mr. Shenftone, and at prefent, of 
Edward Horne, efq. But for the account of thofe places, we 
muft refer to the Letters, where they are painted in a lively 
and agreeable manner, and the defcription interfperfed with 
obfervations which indicate fenfibility and ‘tafte. 
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Experimental Inquiries: Part Bs Third. Containing a  Deferigtion 
of the red Particles of the Blood in the Human Subjea and in 
other Animals; with an Account of the Stru@ure and Offices of 
the Lymphatic Glands, of the Thymus Gland, and of the Spleen, 
By Magnus Falconar. vo. 53.in boards. Longman. 


N this work, Mr. Falconar profecutes the Inquiry concern- 
ing the: compofition of the biood, which had been begun 
by the late ingenious Mr. Hewfon. He informs us, that dur- 
ing an intimacy of three years, he had frequent opportunities 
of difcourfing with that gentleman on the fubjeét, and be- 
coming perfeétly acquainted with his ideas. Befides which, 
Mr. Falconar frequently repeated many of the experiments 
that had been inftituted. by his friend, and thereby not only 
attained a more complete knowledge of the dorine, but has 

been confirmed in the opinion that it is founded in truth, 
The firft chapter of this Inquiry was written by Mr. Hewfon, 
and publifhed in the fixty-shird volume of the Philofophical 
Tranfagtions, The author there maintained, in oppofition to 
pre- 
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preceding writers, that the particles of blood, inftead of being 
{pherical, were in reality flat bodies. This difcovery he afcribed to 
his having diluted the blood before he fubjeted it to the mi- 
crofcope ; the omiffion of which expedient had rendered the 
compofition of the blood indifcernible to former obfervators. 
In performing the dilution, however, he did not employ water, 
which would have diffolved the particles, but the ferum of 
the blood. After viewing the particles diftin& from each: 
other, he obferved that they were perfectly flat; and that the 
dark fpot in the middle, which father de la Torré imagined to 
be a hole, was not 2 perforation. In anfwer to an objection 
which might be urged, namely, that though thofe particles 
appear to be flat out of the body, they retain a fpherical 
figure within the veffels, Mr. Hewfon affirmed, that he had 
repeatedly obferved them with their fides parallel, like a num- 
ber of coins laid one againft another, whilft circulating in 
the fmall veffels between the toes of a frog, both by the folar 
microfcepe, and the other which he ufed. 

In the fecond chapter, Mr. Falconar enters on an anatomical 
and phyfiological difquifition concerning the ftructure of the 
lymphatic glands, in which we meet with the following ob- 
fervations on the properties of the fluid that is found in thofe 
parts of the body. 

‘ The exiftence of a white thick mucus-like uid, in the 
lymphatic gland, has been long generally known to anatomifts, 
and is particularly remarked by M. de Haller; but the pro- 
perties of this flutd feem to have been entirely overlooked and 
neglected. 

‘ This may perhaps have been owing to the fame. caufe, 
that the fhape of the partictes of the blood, till lately, has been 
fo little known, viz. the want of diluting this liquor 5 for if we 
examine this fluid in the natural ftate, we find it a homo- 
geneous mafs, difcovering nothing of its compofition, or pro- 
perties, But if we dilute it with a folution of Glauber’s falts 
in water, or with the ferum of the blood, and view ir with a 
lens of the 4, of an inch focus, as formerly mentioned in the 
experiments on the blood, we then obferve the following ap 
pearance. 

‘ Numberlefs fmall, white, folid particles, refembling in 
fize and fhape thofe central particles found in the veficles of 
the blood, are to be feen diftin@ly giding down on the ftaze 
of the microfcope, and if we dilute it fuficiently, wecan ex- 
amine them feparately, and view them as diftinétly as we can 
the particles of the blood. 

‘ Thefe particles found in the lymphatic glands, likewile 
agree remarkably in theie properties. with the central. parcacles 
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found in the -weficles of the. blood, not only as ‘to fize and 
fhape, but alfoin being infolpble in ferum, or a.folytion of 
any of the neutral falts in water (except putrefagtion takes 
place), and are like the blood foluble in waters, and in the 
fame order., Thefe particles are. by the lymphatic veflels 
taken into the. courfe of the, circulation, and mixed with the 
blood, where they are fora time retaified, to be again fepa- 
rated from: it, as we fhall fee afterwards in our inquiry ito the 
anatomy of fome-other parts.’ 

‘The third chapter treats of the fituation and ftru@ure of the 
thymus gland, a part, the funien of which. nor being ob= 
vious, fome phyfiologifts have confidered as of no ufe in the 
animal economy, From the experiments here related, bow- 
ever, the following plaufible canclufions are deawn,: viz. that: 
one ufe, of) the thymus is to.fecrete from the blood a fluid,. 
containing -mumberlefs {mall f{elid» particles, finilar to thofe 
found in; the lymphatic glands;.and that the lymphatic vef- 
fels arifing from the thymus convey. this fecreted: fluid through 
the thoracic duct imto the blood-veffels, and become «the dx- 
cretory dudts to this gland. .That the firucture and ules of 
this, gland are familar to thofe of, the lymphatic: glands, -ta 
which ait may, be confidered gs an appendage. Im confirm. 
ation of this doétrine it is obferved, that the thymus exiftg 
only during ithe early periods, of life, at which time thofe par- 
ticles appear to be chiefly wanted. 7 

In the fucceeding chapter, the author examines. with equal 
“accuracy the -fituation and:ftrudture of the fpleen; and from 

_the experiments related, proceeds, in the next divifion of the 
{nquisy, to give an account of. the: maaner in: which the red 
particles of the blood are formed, gonformable to the obferv- 
ations that have been: made. 

The theory of this inquirer is, that the central particles of 
the blood are chiefly formed by the lymphatic veffels and 
glands, and that the office of the fpleen is to fecrete the ve- 
ficular part. The novelty of the doétrine, as well as its im- 
portance to phyfiology, induces us ta lay before our readers 
the author’s arguments in its favour, 

* It may then reafonably be afked, how is the red blood 
formed when the fpleen is taken out, if. the fpleen is the vifcus 
intended by nature'to form the red blood? ‘This objection will 

“ynilltate eque!ly Rrong againft any other ufe the fpleen is fup- 
pofed to have; for that ‘the ipleen may be taken out, and the 
animal fuffer but little inconveniency, by no means prove it to 
be ufelefs, but it proves that fome other part is capable of 
performing its office. Every philofopher muft entertain too 
exalted an idea of nature, to believe that any part of the 
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creation is: ufelefs,-imuch lefs could he fuppofe a vifcus in the 
human body; fo large as this is, has no office of importance 
affig ned tovit. 

~o* Suppofe then fora moment, we-allow the fpleen to do the 
office afligned:to it bythe moderns, viz. that it produces fome 
change on the blood preparatory to the fecretion of bile ; what 
muft do that office when the fpleen is wanting? for as the 
animal lives and is well nourithed afterwards, if that fu ppofed 
change is. abfolutely neceflary’ for ‘the fecretion of bile, either 
fome-other viltus muft do its office ; or the bile,’ a fluid fo re- 
quifite for affimilating our food, cauld not be formed, and the 
animal for:want' of being-duly ‘nourifhed muft die. 

‘If swermay reafon from‘analogy, we fhould fay, that it is 
contrary to. the eftablifhed Jaws of animal'ceconomy, to fup- 
pofe the ufe of one organ ‘or gland, ‘to be merely fubfervient to 
another organior gland,.in ‘preparing the dlood, in order te 
rendermit fitvfor: faeh organ or gland to do‘ its: office ; it would 
be affecting, .that'the*liver which nature’ intended to fecrete 
bileicguld only do it by the iatervention ofthe fpleen ; and yet 
if we:allow that~bile ean be ‘formed ‘without ‘the ufe of the 
fpleen, ‘we admit that intervention to be by'nd’ means “necef- 
favy. But to carry our enalogy till farther, ‘nature has giver 
fo.the animal body certhin® glands, and -has’affigned to each 
peculiar offices, that is; fie'hias endowed them’ with’a property 
of feparating: from the blood ‘divers’ fluids,’as' different from 
each other, ‘as they are from ‘the mafs of ‘blood’ from ‘out of 
which they, were originally: feparated. > °° 

© Phe lachrymal gland fecretes *the ‘tears; the falivary 
glands, the:faliva; the’ kidweys, urine; the'‘tefticles, femen, 
é&c. &c! without the intervention of any'“auxiliaty gland: If 
then a’fluid fo elaborated} and. fo ‘differént from any thing 
we find:im the blood, as femen is, affeid which has dn office 
of no-lefs dignity than to perpetuate the whole race of dnimats, 
can be formed from the blood bythe’ vefitls. of ‘the teftis, 
without any prepatatory change” being produced on it; may 
we not reafonably conclude, that the liver is capable “of fe- 
creting bile from the blood without'atiy antecedent change be- 
ing made on it by the fpleen ? Forto fay that the blood mut 
be. prepared by the fpleen, ‘Hefore-bile ‘can be fetreted from it 
by ‘the liver, is to deny, that the liver,’ which ‘iis given to form 
bile, can'do the office which nature has intended it to per 
form. 

© But if we allow the fpleen to vals the red part of the 
blood, we can readily account for the reafon why the fpleen 


- may be! cut out of an animal, and yet the animal furvive, and 


fatter but little inconvenience, fot though the office ‘of ‘the 
{pleen 
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fpleen is to: form the red particles of. the ‘blood, -yet it is not 
the only organ in the body capablé of doing that office; for we 
have already proved that the lymphatic veffels do alloform the 
veficular. portion; the fpleen therefore:is not the only organ 
capable. of doing it. Bot nature. has given the fpleen:as am 
auxiliary to the lymphatic fyftem, in ordet to the more com- 
modioufly, expeditioufly, and (peso! forming the red part 
of the. blood. 

¢ If then the fpleen. be-ent, Outs: ‘OF: its office obftrufted by 
difeafe, nature bas a refource, in exciting, the lymphatic vef- 
fels to.form, a.larger quantity of red particles. than they had 
ordinarily been, accuftomed .to de, and thefe in: proportion to 
the exigencies, of the habit; but here nature does. notvaffign a 
new office to, the lymphatic vefiels, /but only.excites: them to 
exert.in.a higher degree, @ power -of :which. they were»: before 
pofleffed ; ; and this notion is conformable #0 what we obferve 
im other ciccumftances of animal, economy 5: as ‘when an ani- 
mal is fat and.well nourifhed, the ftomach is much longer in 
performing jis, office, than, it. is, when: emaciated by long: faft- 
ing, and its, life isin danger from wantof nourifhment, or-than 
it is when the body is, wafting by difeafe, :witnefs the fur- 
prifing quantities of food the .ftomach will digeft, in a thort 
time after.a recovery from the {mall-pox, or a violent inflam- 
matory fever; under theje, cireamftances, it is afionifhing to 
obferve how much nature will jexert -herfelf, and show toon 
food taken into. the: fomach will be digefted, and applied to 
the purpofes of the conftitution: in hike’ manner, moft pro- 
bably if the fpleen..be difeafedorcat out, nature is capable of 
making the lymphatic, veflels exert; themfelves more power- 
fully; in, the. execution of their. office ;;or on the contrary, if 
the lymphatic fyftem,.be' difeafed, the fpleen is excited: to form 
a larger quantity of blood.in order to make up the deficiency : 
thereby. the life of the animal will be lefs frequently endan- 
gered froma partial difeate. 

¢ But how much. foever the.manner ia which the red veficle 
is formed may be difputed, we think it cannot be denied, but 
that the office of she thymus. and. lymphatic glands i is clearly 
proved to form, the central. particles found in the veficles of 
the blood ; and though. the operation. of nature in forming 
the veficnlar. portion is more. obfcure, yet the probability of 
its being performed in the manner we-have -related: will, we 
hope, be readily admitted.’ 

This do@rine, it muft be acknowledged, is fupported a 
great ingenuity, and rendered fo.plaufible as at leaft to bring 
in queftion the theory of preceding phyfiologifts on the fub- 
ied. As. the experiments on which it is founded, however, are 
nu- 
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numerous, and fome of them difficult to be made, it may not 
be foon confirmed by the obfervation of other enquirers ; but 
when that event fhall take place, the names of Hewfon and 
Falconar will be ranked amongft thofe of the molt re{peable 
improvers of the fcience. 





— 


Four Ditoat tranflated from the Spanith of Feyjoo. Sve. 34 
Becket. 


rHE defign of thefe Difcourfes is to refute fuch opinions as 

may be ranked under the name of vulgar errors; by 
which term the author means any opinion that he looks upon 
as falfe, abftra&ted from, and. ‘without. his:determining upon 
the probability or improbability of it. The firft of this clafs 
which he inveftigates, is the common maxim, vox populi vox 
Dé, or, the voice of the people is the voice of God. He 
produces various inftances from hiftory, to prove the falfhood 
of this aflertion ; concluding with pointing out two fenfes, in 
which only the maxim can be admitted to have any foundation 
in truth, ‘ The firftis, fays he,:\taking for the voice of the 
people, the unanimous confent of afl'God’s people, that is of 
the univerfal church, the which it is certain canhot err in mat- 
ters of faith, not through ‘any antecedent impoffibility, which 
may be inferred from the natufe of things, but by means of 
the interpofition of the Holy Spirit, with which, ‘according to” 
the promife made by Chrift; it will be conftantly affifted. I 
faid all God’s people, becaufe a large pottign of the church’ 
may err, and in fa& did-err, in the’ great’ Weftern Schifm, 
for the kings of France, Caftile, Arragon and Scotland, ac- 
knowledged Clement the: VIIth. for legitimate Pope, the reft 
of the -Chriftian: world ‘adhered to Urban the Vith. but it is 
manifeft that one of the two parties muft be wrong, which may 
be confidered as a conclufive proof, that even within the pale 
of the Chriftian.church, not.only one, ‘but feveral nations col- 
Jef&tively may err in effentials. 

‘¢ The fecond fenfe in which the maxim ought to be held 
true, is, by taking for the ‘voice of the: people, the univerfal 
concurrence of all mankind, it appearing morally impoflible, 
that all the nations of the world fhould agree in adopting any 
one error; thus the confent of the whole earth in believing the 
exiftence of a God, is held by the learned, as a conclufive 
proof of this article.’ 

The fubje& of the fecond Difcourfe: is Virtue and Vice, 
where the author endeavours to-expofe the fallacy of the opi- 
wioa, that the former of thefe is marked with the character-of 
af- 
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alperity, ahd the other with that of being generally grateful to 
‘human fentiment. For this ‘purpofe he has recourfe to fuch 
arguments as are furnifhed by reafon and experience, towards 
‘evincing, that, independently of future rewards and punifh- 
ments, the purfuit of criminal pleafures is attended with more 
“inquietude than-can be incurred by the practice of the moral 
and Chriftian virtues. 

- The third Difcourfe is employed on the confideration of ex- 

-alted and humble Fortune, the miftaken notions of mankind con- 
-eerning whith the moralift correéts, by juift and philofophical re- 
ficAions, on the variousconditions of human life. He contrafts 
the refpective advantages and inconveniences. attending poverty 
and riches, and concludes that, upon the whole,'the latter is 
produdtive of greater alata peree to re who pofleffes it than 
the formers’ niece comme: 

The laft of thofe Difcourks isda tsiet the-moft refined: Policy. 
Here the authorreprobates the pernictous.dodrine of Machiavel, 
that in the application of temporak ineans,. the appearance or 
femblance of virtue is ufeful, while virtue atfelf is always an 
obftacle to fuecefs. Asa fpecimen of! thetauthor’s reafoning 
on this! fubje4t, we hall a savers with the following 
paffage from: the Difcourfe. 

¢ All that @ perfon -can_ stings dete, may be attained 
‘without deviating from: thespath: of honour, Ai man of a 

clear head, accompanied with perfpi¢uity and pradence, will 
always find a whyo:to arrive at the: goat of his pretenfions, 
without incliningi‘the line: of: re€titude and honefty, towards 
the curve: of deceit. Fidelity im friendfhip, and fincesity in 
behaviour, -are fo far from. being: prejudicial, that they afford 
great affiftance ; becaufe with thefe endowments, he will gain 
the confidence’ and good ‘will bof) fuch as: can: lend their hand 
to raife him, and of 'thofe; who: may be: ufefuloas inftruments: 
in helping him forward. © By being difinterefted and:a lover of 
juftice, you will acquire theefteem and affection of many, and 
the veneration of all men. ‘To be!openchearted, and to com- 
muhicate with confidence mal} matters, except fuch as pru- 
dence dictates.to you to conceal, or fuch as are confided to you 
under the feal of fecrecy, with refpe& to thofe with whom you 
have intercourfe havea moft:powerful attraction. And although 
this behaviour may fometimes occafion difguft, to; here and 
there a: perfon of a different caft of mind, that difadvanta ge 
would be doubly compenfated for, by the good opinion, his 
being impreffed with noble and fincere fentiments, would-create 
ef him. The difguft paffes :away and the good opinion re- 
mains. ‘In faé&, thefe tranfparent fouls, when. difcretion is 
combined with the purity of their difpofitions, are thofe who 
afcend to the greateft heights, with the leaft fatigue.’— 


—‘* The 
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—* The obftacle in the way of .an-honeft, politician; is 
the difficulty of treating with men in power upon the prin- 
ciples of truth andcandour, Flattery is a door that opens very 
wide for the introdu€tion to favour, but as it is very low alfo, 
no-man of a generous mind can: enter in atit. I have heard 
all the world declare they abhorred flatterers, but I never faw. 
any one who did not cherifh them. This proceeds from every 
man rating his own talents at more than their true value; and 
becaufe the language of a flatrerer correfponds with his owt 
opinion of himfelf, he does not look upom him as a flatterer, 
but as a man of abilities-who forms right judgments of things 5 
but allowing him to be fo prudent, as even to undervalue,’ in- 
ftead of over-rate his own facolties, he might ftitl lie open to 
the pra@tices of a flatterer 5 as for inftance, the flattered per- 
fon, might be induced to attribute the exceflive high opinion 
the flatterer profeffed to entertain of him, tothe excefs of his 
love and efteem for him, and all that is reprefented through 
the microfcope of love, is greatly magnified in the imagi« 
nation, and in this cafe, although he does not credit the aps 
plaufe, he efteems the affeétion. By thefe means, flattery bes ’ 
comes a univerfal net, which catches and entangles fith of every 
kind. 

‘ This method then, if managed with art, for there are 
fome flatterers who dre fulfome, and furfeiting, is fufficiently 
effeQtual and fecure to praice wiih, but is at the fame time 
moft vile and pernicious, and therefore fhould never be made 
ufe of, nor fhould the truth ever be deviated from. But truth 

' is difgufting! no matter, prudence will find feafonings to 
make it palatable ; and although it be true, that by ufing thefe 
means, an honeft man will be longer in ingratiating himfelf 
into the good opinion of a great perfon, than a fordid flat~ 
terer, fill, he will in the end obtain a more folid and laftin 

eftimation with him. The firft thing to be obferved by him, 
is never tu give his opinion with afperity, nor ever to give itat 
all but at proper opportunities. The rigidity of undeceiving 
people with refpeét to their errors, fhould be foftened by the 
gentlenefs of refpe&, and if reverence, and fweetnefs of man- 
mer, are ufed as vehicles to convey the propofition, they will 
caufe it to be well received. It would be better ftill, to re- 
frain intirely from doing what we have juft mentioned, if 
you could with propriety be excufed from fpeaking your fen- 
timernts. Thefe qualities were celebrated by king Theodo- 
ricus, in a. favourite of his; fub genii noftri luce intrepidus 
quiderh ; fed reverentur adftabat. opportune tacitus, neceffarie 
copiofus (Cafiodor. lib. 5. Epift. 3.) In cafes that admit of 
waiting for favourable opportunities, be watchful and attentive 
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to make ufe of them, when the mind’ of the great mam is 
happily tempered, and when he is well difpofed to be unde- 
ceived, and to‘receive information ; the choice of thefe muft be 
confided to difcretion, who. beft underftands thefe matters, and 
is the beft guide in fuch cafes: 


© Sola viri molles auditus, & tempora notas, 


« In the fecond place, you fhould never, in oppofition to 

the opinion of a great man, be ftiff or pofitive in maintaining 
your own fentiments, becaufe this is difficult to be done with- 
out giving offence, The philofopher Favorinus, anfwered 
wifely to fome, who blamed him for giving way in a difpute 
he had with the emperor Adrian, faying, it was proper and 
neceflary to give way to a man who commanded thirty 
legions. 
. § Thirdly, you may fweeten the bitter of truth, with a fpe- 
cies of engaging and modeft condefcenfion ; which confifts, 
more in aétions than in words, that is, by being obfequious, 
and exprefling by your geftures, a difpofition and defire to 
pleafe ; and thefe will have a notable effe& in promoting at- 
tention to your advice, becaufe they will create an opinion, 
that the inftrution is the offspring of generous fincerity, and 
not of pofitive pride. I would not however have it under- 
itood, that the fubmiffion fhould be abje&t, or favour of mean- 
nefs of fpirit; but I had almoft faid, that with refpe& to fu- 
periors, fubmiffion is: generally defended from the hazard of 
fuch an imputation. Dionifius, tyrant of Syracufe, having re- 
fufed to grant a requeft which was made to him by Ariftip- 
pus, of Cyrene, he proftrated himfelf at his feet and obtained 
what he afked. Some people reprehended the ation, as be- 
neath the dignity of a philofopher, to which Ariftippus an- 
fwered ; he that would be heard by Dionifius, muft apply his 
mouth to his feet, for there bis ears are placed. The faying 
was pleafant, and I won’t determine, whether or not the fub- 
miffion was exceflive. ; 

¢ I repeat my affurance, that by ufing thefe precautions, the 
open honeft politician; will obtain a much higher degree of 
eftimation in the mind of a great man, than the fly contem- 
plative one. When he arrives at convincing the perfon, who 
was before perfuaded he was able, that he is candid alfo, he 
ftands on fure ground. In confequence of his integrity, he 
may at times experience a few flights, but he will ftill con- 
tinue to poffefs the confidence he has gained; as it happened 
to the duke of Alva, with Philip Il. when he fent the duke to 
conquer Portugal. The king before he fet out, fhewed him 
the flight.of refufing to let him wait on him to take his leave, 
and at the fame time confided to his management an enter- 
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Prize of fuch.importance. On the contrary, the flatterer, al- 
though he in-his ordinary converfation and deportment, is al- 
ways pleafant and entertaining, you will perceive, if; his fu- 
petior is a wary man, that fuch. fort of talents, don’t intro- 
duce him deep into his efteem. Many people make ufe of 
flatterers, as men who are feverith ufe water; and alihough it 
may feem obnoxious to them, they gargle their throats with 
it, but don’t fwallow it, Generally fpeaking, and to me the 
conclufion is infallible, that with an equal thare of talents, 
the good, candid, faithful, grateful man, who is a lover of 
juftice and equity, will make a greater fortune, and with more 
certainty, than him who is void of thofe qualities, or pofféfied 
of oppofite ones.’ A 

Thefe Difcourfes are diftinguifhed by a ftrain of candid 
and unprejudiced reafoning, occafionally illuftrated with ap- 
pofite anecdotes from hiftory. The author’s fentiments-con- 
cur with the dictates of the moft liberal philofophy; and 
while he dire&ts his arguments towards the refutation of error, 
he enforces thg@ pra@tice of virtue. 





An Account of fome ‘of the moft romantic Parts of North Wales. 
Svo. 25. Od. fewed. T. Davies. 


"THE principality of Wales is acknowledged by all who 

know the country, to contain many fublime and piéturefque 
fcenes of nature. Towering mountains and deep-funk valleys, 
awful precipices and foaming cataraéts, feem to vye with each 
other in attraéting the obfervation, and exciting the aftonifh- 
ment of the fpeétator ; thofe are not however the only, objeats 
which afford gratification.to the traveller, The country is 
interfperfed with a number of beautiful landfcapes, of a lefs 
magnificent, though not lefs romantic appearance ; ornamented 
with elegant villas, and in many places enriched with the 
venerable ftructures of antiquity. 

The author of this agreeable Excurfion is Me. Cradock, a 
gentleman well known in the repyblic of letters. —For the aa 
tertainment of our readers, we fhall prefent them with a part 
of his narrative. 


‘ Nothing could be more delightful than the ride. from Car- 
narvon to Bangor’; to the right hand were,Snowdon Hills, and’ 
to the left the River Menai, or more properly fpeaking, the 
Strait between the continent and the ifland of Anglefea.— 

* Bangor lies at the north end of the fame Frith, or arm of 
the fea, which is the paflage to Anglefea, where it hiss a harbour 
for boats. It was once fo large as to be called Bangor the 
Great, and was defended with a powerful cafile, built by Hugh 
Earl of Chefter, which has long fince been demolifhed, The 
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48 Account of thé romanti¢ Parts of North Wales: 
town is now of very little note, except for Béiiig the fee of 2 
bifhop; the palace is neat, bet deplorably fitwated; this is~ 
doubly mortifying in a country where every part of the neigh- 
bourhood is picturefque and: pleafing; his lordthip however 
has the happinefs of being fo much beloved in,his diocefe, that 


it would have been almoft treafon there to have wifhed him a 


removal. : ! 

« Between Bangor and Conway I paffed over the famous 
mountain called Penmaen Mawr—the road muft formerly have 
been very frightful, but a wall is now built to the fea-fide, to 
which it is fei the city of Dublin very latgely contributed ;— 
to form this road it has already coft upwards of two thoufand 
pounds, atid it can be kept open only at’ a continual expence, 
for vaft fragments of rock are frequently falling forty fathom 
from above, which entirely block it up, till they are forced 
through the parapet into the fea, which lies perpéndicularly fall 
as deep below. 

« From hence the country opens opens into a plain, which 
extends as far as the* river Conway, the eaftern limit of the 
county of Carnarvon. It rifes out of a lake of the fante name, 
and runs with a north-weft courfe, receiving ip the fhort {pace 
of twelve miles more than as many rivers, fo that at Abercon- 
way, where it difchatges its waters into the Irith fea, it is fall 
a nile broad, and capable of bringinp fhips of almoft any fize 
up to the town; at prefent Conway bears only fome melan- 
choly marks of what it once wa’, and to what a wretchéd ftate, 
by a total decay of trade, it is now reduced. 

¢ Thé caftle ftill remains one’ of the nobleft monuments of 
antiquity ; it is built in the fame Rylé’with that of Carnarvon, 
but is far more regular, The outfide is the fame as in the time of 
‘Edward I. except one tower, and that was not demolifhed with 
either battering engines or cannons, but by the people of the 
place taking ftones from the foundation of it. Some remains of 
the principal rooms are ftill to be feen, the dimenfions of which 
have been’ accurately given by lord Lyttelton, and an elegant 
view of them in Antiquities by Mr. Grofe; but I had never 
feen the outfide of this moft venerable ruin to advantage had F 
not walked over fome polifhed ground about a quarter of a mile 
from it, which I believe belongs to a gentleman of Conway ;— 
there you fee the caftle finely fheltered by an oak wood,—on one 
fide the chief of Rivers opening into the Irifh -fea, and on the 
other the mountains furrounding Penmaen, with a diftant coun- 
itry-moft beautifully diverfified.—Art and nature cannot com- 
bine to form a more various and more delicious profpect.’ 


To a lively and agreeable defcription of the country, the 
author has occafionally added fome pertinent obfervations rela- 
tive to Britith antiquities. He is likewife intitled to approba- 
tion for his endeavours to excite, in thofe who have leifure 
and convenience for the journey, a defire of vifiting this fequef- 
tered, and too much neglefed pait of our ifland. 

} The 
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The. Hiflory of America. By William Robertfon, D. D. 2 vols. 
4to. vl, 163, inbeards. Cadell. [Coxtinned from vol. xiiii. p: 416s) 





‘HE author having delineated, with much accuracy and 

erudition, the,caufes which led to the difcovery of Ame- 

rica, and the progrefs made by Columbus in that great under- 

taking, proceeds to prefent us with: a view of all the wonders 

of the new world. ‘This is the moft f{plendid and interefting 

1 & part of the author’s fubje&, and required a full difplay of his 

° -eminent abilities to do it juftice, 

| America exhibits a great continent, remarkable for the 
gifts of nature with which'it is:replenithed. ‘The altitade of 
[its mountains, the extent of its lakes, the immenfity of its 
rivers, the fertility of its foil, and the richnefs of its mines, far 
furpafs all productions of a fimilar kind which are to be found 
-in any other quarter of the globe. ..But of the -many curious 
fpeftacles furnifhed by America at the time of its ‘difcovery, 
‘the moft curious were the fingular fituations in which it:pre~ 
-fented the ‘human race. Poets»had fung, philofophers and 
! politicians had fpeculated, concerning «the ttate of nature, ‘the 
yorigin of fociety, and. the fource of laws: but ‘thefe. fine 
theories were the work of imagination, »unfupported; by» ex- 
“perience ;\ it was referved to the idifcoverers of America to fee 
- thofé fpeculations realized. Thele bold adventurers “beheld: a 
great part of mankind, in the ‘infancy of fociety, diving on 
:'the fpontaneous produtions of nature, or, like other:ravenous 
animals, procuring fubfiftence: from the {poils of the chace. 
(They obferved their firft attempts to reliriquith that miferable 
_and infecure ftate.in which force decides concerning'right and 
:owrong, and their feeble efforts towards political ¢ombinatiohs 
for -fecurity ;and prote€tion. They :difcovered even ‘different 
ftages of rude fociety. They found, to their unfpeakable 
sfirprife,: two great empires, the inhabitants of: which, 

though ignorant: of many of the moft neceflary arts of life, 
-shad -built) ¢ities, framed. laws, | eftablithed courts. of jaf- 
tice, and made confiderable progrefs’in civilization. ‘To paint 

» thefe fcenes with advantage, demanded a:combination of qua- 
. lities not. often to be found in‘ the poffeffion of any indi- 

vidual. 

But the novelty, the variety, and the extent of the fabjeat 

by no means conftituted the capital difficulties the author:had 
to furmount.. The materials from-which he was obliged to ex- 
tract a preat part of his information, were compofed by wrifers 
-uwho were neither politicians; vhiftorians, .nor ~philofophers, 
», They are partial relations, publifhed by the :difcoverers them- 
iVon..XL1yV:. Fuly; L777° . bee EB : felves, 












































50 Robertfon’s Hiflory of America. 
. felves, or by authors difpofed to adopt all their errors and ex- 
aggerations. The former, though refolute and enterprifing in 
action, generally poffeffed little capacity for obfervation, and 
were befides adtuated by motives very different from thofe 
which would have prompted them to advance the knowledge of 
- their fpecies. ‘They withed to poffefs themfelves of the gold of 
. America, rather than ‘to amufe or improve their minds. by con- 
templating the characters and rude policy of its inhabitants. 
They laboured to excite the admiration of their countrymen, and 
to enhance the merit of their difcoveries by exaggerated ae- 
‘ counts of the wonders they beheld, rather than to convey truth, 
and to content themfelves with juft praife. The latter equally 
void of difcernment with the former, and prompted by national 
‘vanity, or a difpofition towards the marvellous, commonly 


adopted their accounts, however incredible, without fcruple or 


hefitation.—Thus the hiftory of America, the moft extraordi- 
nary and important portion of the hiftory of mankind, be- 
came amafs of materials in which no order and little truth 
were to be difcerned, By careful comparifon of thefe relations 
‘ with ene another, by attentive-examination of the intelligence 
‘ communicated by later and better informed travellers, and by 
the application of a fyftem of found political principles, Dr. 
‘ Robertfon has been enabled to form a theory of American 
manners, confiftent, philofophical, and inftruétive. He has 
traced the progrefs of civil fociety through its rudeft ftages, 
and marked with fagacity the efforts of man to fupply his 
. wants°when deftitute of the articles of life.. He has deduced 
the virtues and vices, the attachments and antipathies. of the 
favage, from the particular fituation which he occupies 5 and 
has demonftrated that even the conftitution and appearance of 
his hody, and the political inftitutions of his tribe, ave de- 
« rived from the fame fource. 

In the four books which furnifh the fabjed of the prefent 
. article, the author arranges his materials in the following or- 
der. ‘The firft exhibits a picture of the rude and favage tribes 
‘ which were fcattered over the continent and iflands of Ame- 
rica at the time of its difcovery; the fecond contains the 
- hiftory. of the conqueft of. Mexico; the third) that’of Peru ; 
and the fourth prefents us with a view of the civilization, go- 
vernment, manners, and arts of thefe famous Aimerican em- 

ires. 

: In treating of the manners of the favage Americans, Dr. 
_Robertfon adopts an arrangement equally fimple and luminous. 


‘He confiders, 1. their bodily conftitation; 2. the qualities of - 


their minds; 3. their domeftic ftate; 4. their political ftate 
“ae inftitutions ; 5. their fyftem of war and public fecurity ; 
6. the 
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Robertfon’s Hiftory of America: ~ st 
Pe the arts with which they were acquainted; 7: their re- 
igious ideas and inftitutions; 8. fuch fingular and detached 
cuftoms as are not reducible to any of the former heads; —~ 
Under thefe heads he has colleéted almoft every particular 
concerning the American tribes, which the reader can form 
a wifh to know. Though he claims not pertiaps the merit.of 
being a pradifed naturalift, he has availed himfelf with much 
advantage of the ftores amaffed by that clafs of writers, and 
has formed from them a piéture more ftriking and complete . 
than is to be found in the original authors: We are forry that. 
this very interefting part of the work, confifting of an in- 
finite variety of particulars, admits no abridgement, by which 
we might gratify the curiofity of our readers; we therefore 
refer them to the Hiftory, where they will find their trouble 
repaid with much pleafure and inftruGion. 

The inhabitants of Cuba, ambitious to diftinguifh thems 
felves by fome enterprize of importance, and guided by the 
opinion of Columbus, who always maintained that the moft 
valuable difcoveries were to be expected by failing toward the 
| Weit, had difpatched, at different times, two fmall fquadrons 
to explore the regions in thé bays of Honduras and Campeachy, 
before they equipt the armament intended for the conqueft" of 
Mexico. Thefefquadrons difcovered and failed along a 
great part of the coaft of Yucatan, and returned to Cuba with: 
fuch favourable accounts of the country and inhabitants, ds 
infpired Velfaquez, governor of that fettlement, with the moft 


ardent defire to add thefe territories to the dominions of Spain. 


He accordingly fitted out, at his own éxpence and that of the 
colony, a {mall fleet, confifting of eleven fhips; the largeft of 
which did not exceed 100 tons; and embarked onboard of it 
6.7 men, 568 of whom were foldiers. Thirteen only of thefé 


-foldiers were armed with mufkets; 32 had crofs-bows, .and 


the reft, {words and {pears. ‘Their artillery confifted of 10 
{mall field pieces, drawn by 16 horfes. With this contemp- 
tible armament did Fernando Cortes, on whom Velafquez had 


conferred the fupreme command, fet fail in order to conquer 


ai empire 500 leagues in length, and 200 in breadth. 

Cortes held a courfe direétly weft toward the coaft of Yu- 
catan, and penetrating to the bottom of the bay of Campeachy; 
landed at St. Juan de Ulua.on the third day of April; in-the 
year 1519. Montezuma, emperor of Mexico, had got intel- 


ligence of the Spaniards in their former expeditions, and had 
- iffued orders refpedting the condu& of his governors in that 
quarter, in cafe they fhould receive any future vifit from thefe 


ftrangers, Accordingly, before Cartes had: time to land his 
troops, the governor of the adjacent province, attended by 
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fome perfons ‘of eminence, ~came'on ‘beard, and informed him 
that they were fent by ‘Montezuma to demand his reafons for 
Vifiting their country,’ atid to offer him any affiftance which 
might be néceflary for profecuting his voyage. Cortes affured 
them that ‘he approached their coafts with the *moft frieridly 
$ntedtions; ‘that he came’ as ambaffador from don Carlos, 
king of Caftile, the greateft monarch of the Eaft; and was 
entrufted with propofals of fuch‘moment, that he could im= 
part thear to none bat Montezuma himfelf.’ During this in- 
terview, fome painters in the train of the Mexican chiefs were 
employed in delineating on cotton cloths, figures of the ‘hips, 
horfes, ‘artillery, arid whatever attraéted their attention, in or- 
der to convey them to the emperor. Cortes, with ‘much ad- 
drefs, feized this opportunity of conquering the imaginations 
of the Mexicans before he fhould attack them with his forces. 
He inmmediately landed his troops. “The trumpets founded an 
alarm ; and the foldiers were ordered to perform fuch exercifes 
‘as were beft adapted to difplay the effe& of their arms. “The 
‘Mexicans ‘ftood filent and ‘mofionlefs with amazement; but 
when’ Cortes pointed his artillery towards the thick woods ~ 
‘which furrounded ‘his camp, and’ when they heard the ex- 
plofions and faw the havoc made by the thot among the trees, 
‘they were perfeétly confounded; fome of them fell to the 
‘ground, and all of them confidered the Spaniards as a race of 
‘beings fuperior to inka, and little ‘inferior to the gods them- 
“feives. 

After various rencounters with the natives in the courfe of 
‘his march to ‘Mexico, ‘the capital of the empire, in which the 
‘Jatter ‘were’ always repulfed* with great lofs, while the Spa- 
‘niards fufferéd very little damage, Cortes finally reached that 
“city. 

Montezuma received Cortes with ‘much refpec&t, and afforded 
“him ‘every ‘accommodation his capital would fapply. “The:lat- 
“ter; notwithftanding, foon began to’ be uneafy in-his fituation. 

“Every advatitage was onthe fide of the Mexicans, except mi- 
*Sitary “difcipline, ‘and the afe of fire arms. They were ex. 
tremely ‘numerous, their’ refources* were’ great ; and as their 
~ reverence forthe Spaniards would gradually abate in proportion 
* ¢0 their acquaintance with them, it was not to be expeGed that 
“with ‘fach a handful of ‘men, Cortes‘could‘long maintain his 
‘gtound. “Iti this critical ‘conjundure he adopted the bold mea- 
fure of feizing the emperer in his ‘palace, and of’ carrying him 
“‘exptive to the Spanifly quarters. ° -He wifhed to ‘retain the per- 
” fon of Montezuma as a ‘fecurity for ‘the: ‘peaceable behaviour of 
“his? fabjéfts, and* to difconcert their‘ operations in cafe they 
““faould! attempt any act of violence, ‘Head ‘fearcely projected 
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Robertfon’s Hiffory of America. 53. 
this daring plan, before he executed it without refiftance, and” 
foon. after prevailed with his prifoner to acknowledge himfelf a 
vaffal of the king of Caftile. 

Thefe repeated indignities‘ at laft ronzed the Mexicans tora’ 
degree of fury. They preffed the Spaniards fo clofely on every 
fide, and regarded fo little the dangers to which they were ex- 
pofed, that Cortes plainly perceived he could not long repel ' 
their attacks. In this fituation he had recourfe to the au- 
thority of the emperor. He perfuaded that monarch to prefent 
himfelf on the fortifications, drefléd in his royal robes, in or- 
der to command his fubje&is to defift from hoftilities, At the 
fight of Montezuma every aét of violence ceafed, and the 
people ftood filent, with reverence and attention. ~But when 
they heard him enjoin forbearance and fubmiffion, their re- 
fentment kept no bounds, They attacked him with ftones 
and other miffile weapons, fo that all the power and dexterity 
of the Spaniards were infufficient to protect him. The wounds he 
received on this occafion, added to the depreflion of mind arifing 
from the defperate ftate of his affairs, in a few days put a 
period to his life, in fpite of all the efforts of Cortes to con- 
fole him. 

Matters were now advanced to a crifis paft all hope of ac- 
commodation ;.and Cortes determined to conquer Mexico, or 
die in the attémpt. Having therefore received a reinforce- 
ment of 180 men and zo horfes, he laid fiege to the city. 
The Mexicans defended their capital feventy-five days, and 
during that time, exhibited every fpecimen.of courage and 
conduét which could be expeéted from men little acquainted 

with military difcipline, and terrified by the dreadful explofion 
of fire arms. The Spaniards, however, prevailed, and, along 
with the capital, fubjeG@ed’ the empire to the crown of Catftile, 
without having received aid or encouragement of any fort from 
the monarch to. whofe dominions they made fuch a valuable 
addition. ; 

From the time that Nugnez Balboa, governor of Darien, had 
difcovered the Pacific Ocean in the year 1517, no attempt had 
been made to explore the weftern coaft of America towards the 
fouth, and, of courfe, the extenfive and opulent empire of 
Peru itill remained unknown. At length, in the year 1530, 
Francifco Pizarro, affifted by Diego de Almagro, and Her- 
nando Luque, all inhabitants of Panama, undertook this en- 
terprize; and their efforts were crowned with fuccefs. Before 

he engaged in_ this expedition, Pizarro’ returned to Spain, in 
order to: try what affiftance he could procure from.the crown 
towards equipping the armament it reqnired. But though 
Charles and his minifters were abundantly Javiftt'in their aap 
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54. Rabertfon’s.Hiftory of America. ~ 
of the heroic fpirit he difplayed ; and approved in the flronge& 
terms of his defign, they would not confent to afford him any 
aid, All he could obtain was to be appointed governor and 
aptain- general of the country which he fhould difcover ; and 

' though he was to conquer for the benefit of the king of 
Caftile, he was left to find the means of conqueft in his own 

refources. : : 

After expending all his fortune, and firetching to the ut- 
moft his own credit and that of his friends, the armament he 
could procure feemed altogether inadequate to the purpofe he 
had in view. | It confifted only of three fmall fhips, in which 
were embarked 180 foldiers, 36 of whom were horfemen. But 
fuch was the fpirit of enterprize, and the rage of conqueft, in 
the fixteenth century, that even with this mof contemptible 
force, Pizarro did not hefitate to invade an empire 1500 miles 
in length. | 

This bold adventurer, following the example of his coun: 
' tryman Cortes, in his expedition” againft Mexico, pretended, 
on his landing in the Peruvian dominions, that he was ani- 
mated with the moft amicable difpofition, had come as am- 
baffador from a great monarch of the Eaft, and was .invelted 
with.a commiffion of fuch importance, that he could commu- 
nicate it only to the emperor himfelf. Deceived by thefe art- 
ful affurances of the perfidious Spaniard, the Peruvians per- 
mitied him to march without moleftation through the heart of 
their country, till he arrived at Caxa Malca, near which the 
Inca then had pitched his camp. ° At this place he demanded 
an interview, and knowing: well the advantage which Cortes 
derived from having in cuftody the perfon of Montezuma, he 
determinec, at his frit audience, to feize in like manner the 
perfon of Atahualpa, emperor of Peru. 


‘ Early inthe morning, (of the day of the audience) the Pe- 
ruvian camp was allin motion. , But as Atahualpa was folicitous to 
appear with the greateft (plendor and magnificence in bis firft inter; 
view with the lirangers, the preparations for this were fo tedious, 
that the day was far advanced before he began his march. Even 
then, left the order of the proceffion thould be deranged,’ he moved 
fo ilowly, that the Spaniards became impatient anc apprehenfive 
that fome fufpicion of their intention might be the caufe of this 
delay. Inorder to remove this, Pizarro dijpatched one of his of- 
ficers with frefh affurances of his friendly difpofition. At length 
the Inca approached.” Firft of all appeared four hundred men, in 
an uniform drefs, as harbingers to clear the way before him. He 
himfelf, fitting on a throne or coych, adorned with plumes of va- 
rious colours, and almoft covered, with plates of gold and filver en~ 
tiched with precious flones, was carried on the fhoulders of: his 
principal attendants, Behind him came fome chief officers of his 
court, carried in the fame manner. Several bands of fingers and 
dancers accenmpanicd this cavalcade; and the whole plain was 
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e@overed with troops, amounting to more than thirty thoufand 
men. 

‘ As the Inca drew near the Spanifh quarters, father Vincent 
Valverde, chaplain to the expedition, advanced with a crucifix in 
one hand, and a breviary in the other, and in a long difcourfe ex- 
plained to him the doctrine of the creation, the fall of Adam, the 
incarnation, the fufferings and refurrection of Jefus Chrift, the ap~ 


pointment of St. Peter as God's vicegerent on earth, the tranfmif- . 


fion of his apoftolic power by fucceflion to the popes, the donation 
nade to the king of Caftile by pope Alexander of all the regions 
in the new world. In confequence of all this, he required Ata- 
hualpa to embrace the Chriftian faith, to acknowledge the fupreme 
jurifdictioa of the pope, and to fubmit to the king of Caftile as his 
lawful fovereign ; promifing, if he complied inftantly with this re-. 
quifition, that the Caftilian monarch would proteé& his dominions, . 
and permit him to continue in the exercife of his royal authority ; 
but if he fhould impioufly refufe to obey this fummons, he d 

nounced war againit him in his mafter’s name, and threatened 
him with the moft dreadful effects of his vengeance. 

‘ This ftrange harangue, unfolding ach myfteries, and alluding 
to unknown: facts, of which no power of eloquence could have con- 
veyed at once a diltin& idea to an American, was fo lamely tranf- 
tated by an unfkilful interpreter, little acquainted with the idiom 
of the Spanith tongue, and incapable of expreffing himfelf with pro- 
priety in the language of the Inca, that its general tenor was alto- 
gether incomprehentible to Atahualpa. Some parts in it, of more 
obvious meaning, filled him with aftonifhment and indignation. 
His reply, however, was temperate. He began with obferving, 
that he was lord of the dominions over which he reigned by he- 
reditary fucceffion; and added, that he could not conceive how 
a foreign prieft fhould pretend to difpofe of territories which did 
not belong to him; that if fuch a prepofterous grant had been 
made, he, who was the rightful poffeffor, refufed to confirm it; 
that he had no inclination to renounce the religious inftitutions 
eftablifhed by his anceftors ; nor would he forfake the fervice of 
the Sun, the immortal divinity whom he and his people revered, in 
order to worfhip the God of the Spaniards, who was fubjeét to 
death ; that with refpeét to other matters contained in his difcourte, 
as he had never heard of them before, and did not now underftand 
their meaning, be defired to know where he had learned things {9 
extraordinary. ‘* In this book,” anfwered Valverde, reaching out 
to him his breviary. The Inca opened it eagerly, and turning over 
the leaves, lifted 1 to his ear: ** This,” fays he, ** is filent; it télis 
mé nothing ;” and threw it with difdain to the ground. ‘The en- 
raged monk, running towards his countrymen, cried out, * To 
arms, Chriftians, to arms; the word of God is infulted; avenge 
this profanation on thefe impious dogs.” mi 

‘ Pizarro, who, during this long conference, had with difficult 
_Yeftrained his foldiers, eager tq feize the rich {poils of which they 
had now fo neara view, immediately gave the fignal of affauit. 
At once the martial mufic ftruck up, the cannon and mufkets began 
to. fire, the horfe fallied out fiercely to the charge, the infantry 
rufhed on {word in hand. The Pertyians, altonifhed at the fud- 
denneis of an attack which tbey did not expeét, and difmayed with 
the deftructive effects of the fire-arms, and the irrefiftible impreffion 
pf the cavalry, fled with univerfal confternation on gvery fide, withe 
out attempting either to annoy the enemy, or te defend themfelves, 
— E 4% Pisarros 
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. Pizarro, at the head ‘of his chofen band, advanced-direétly towards: 
the Inca; and though his: nobles crowded around him with offici- 
ous zeal, and fell’in nunvbers at his feet, while they vied one with 
another in facrificing their own lives, that they might-cover the 
facred perfon’of tcir fovereign, the Spaniards foon penetrated to 
the royal-feat; and Pizarro feizing the Inca by the arm, dragged 
lim to the ground, and carried him as a prifoner to his quarters. 
' The fate of the monarch increafet the precipitate flight of his fol- 
Jowers. The Spaniards purfued them towards every quarter, and 
with deliberate and varelenting barbarity continued: to flaughter: 
wretched fugitives, who never once offered at refiftance. » The car-' 
riage did not ceafe until the clofe of day. Above four thoufand 
Peruvians were killed. Not a fingle Spaniard fell, nor was one 
wounded but Pizarro himfelf, whofe hand was lightly hurt by one 
of his own foldiers, while fruggling eagerly to lay hold on the Inca,? 


This tranfaftion exhibits a. moft ftriking proof of the fim- 
plicity and timidity of the Peruvians. That they fhould per- 
mit their, monarch, in the center of his dominions abounding 
with people, to be made.a prifoner, in a manner fo ignomi- 
nious by a handful of.men, without a fingle effort having been 
made to defend or. refcue. him, is an example of pufillanimity 
to which, perhaps, the hiftory of mankind affords no parallel. 
This event-decided thé fate of Peru, The Inca refigning all 
confidence in the military operations of his fubje&ts, turned his 
thoughts intirely to negotiation. He foon difcovered that, ava- 
rice was the ruling paffion of his conquerors. He. offered 
therefore a ranfom for his liberty, which aftonifhed the Spa- 
niards, even after all they knew of the opulence of his king- 
dom. The apartinent in which he was confined was 22 feet 
in Jength and. 16 in breadth, and he undertook to fill it with 
veflels of gold as high as he could reach. He adtually per- 
formed his part of the agreement, but the Spaniards moft per- 
fidioufly deceived him. . They feized the treafure of the captive 
monarch, and ftill detained him in cuftody. They foon pro- 
ceeded to a much higher aét of treachery and injuftice. They 
pretended to bring to a trial before a tribunal of Spanifh judges 
the, independent Emperor of Peru, on the ridiculous arraign- 
ment, that he had rebelled againft his lawful fovereign the 
king of Caftile, to whom the pope had granted a right to his 
dominions. Men who could thus proftitute the forms of law 
and juftice had refolved to commit murder, and were folicitous 
only to avoid the infamy of it. The trial accordingly termi- 
nated in condemnation, and the unfortunate Atahualpa foon 
after fuffered the death of a criminal. 

The remaining part of this book contains an account of the 
conqueft of the kingdoms of Quito and Chili; of the difcovery 
of the extenfive regions between the Andes and the Atlantic 
ocean, in the voyage down the Maragnon, condudted by Orel- 
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latiay and: of the diffenfions and civil’ wats‘ among: the Spa 
niards in Peru. But) we muft refer: the reader'to the Hiftory 
itfelf for information. with refpe& to thefe'curiows and iriterefts 
ing events. The limits by which we are confined will not 
permit us to abridge all the important events and tranfadtions 
which our ingenious hiftoriam has recorded, ‘Though the ems 
pires of Mexico and Peru might be reckoned polifhed when 
compared with the rude tribes who occupied the reft of the 
continent and the iflands of America; yet; when compared 
with the refined ftates of the sincient continent, they feem 
fearcely to have advanced beyond the infancy of fociety, or to 
have merited other appellations than thofe of favage and‘ bar- 
barous. They were deftitute of two capital advantages requi- 
fite to cultivated fociety, the knowledge of the ufeftil metals, 
and the fervice of the inferior animals. * Even with all that 
command over nature which thefe confer, many ages elapfe 
before an idea is conceived of the various inftitutions neceflary 
in a well ordered fociety.” But fo infurmourtable muft have 
been the difadvantages arifing from the want of them, thata 
community could not be denominated civilized where they 
were unknown. 

In>delineating the inftitutions and policy of the Mexicans. 
and Peruvians, the author difcufles thofe of each empire as 
part, and enumerates, firft, the circumftances which would 
determine us to rank the inhabitants among polifhed nations, 
and, fecondly, the circamftances which would induce us toaffign 
them a place among favages. But as we cannot treat the fub- 
ject fo much in detail, we fhall content ourfelves with fpeci- 
fying fome of the moft remarkable particulars relative to bothy 

In Mexico as well as Peru the idea of property was fully 
eftablifhed, and the lands were divided among different orders 
of the people. In the former, fome poffeffed it in full righe, 
and it defcended to their heirs. The title of others to their 
lands was derived from the office or ‘dignity which they en- 
joyed, and when deprived of the one they loft poffeffion of 
the other. Both thefe modes of occupying land were deemed 
noble and peculiar to citizens of the higheft rank. The te- 
nure by which the great body of the people held their property 
was very different. In every diftri& a certain quantity of land 
was meafured out, in proportion to the number of families. 
This was cultivated by the joint labour of the whole, ‘its 
produce was depofited in a common ftore-houfe; and divided 
among them in proportion to their refpeétive exigencies. In 
the latter, all the lands capable of cultivation were divided 
into three fhares: one was Confecrated to the fun, and what- 
gist it produced was applied towards the ere€tion of temples, 
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and furnifhing what was requifite towards celebrating the pub- 
lic rite of religion ; another belonged to the Inca, and was fet 
apart as the provifion. made by the community for the fupport 
of government; the third and largeft fhare was referved for 
the ‘maintenance of the people, among whom it'was parcelled 
out. . No perfon however had an exclufive right to the por- 
tion allotted him. He poficfled it only for a year, at the ex- 
piration of which a new divifion was made in proportion to the 
rank, the number and the exigences of each family. All thefe 
lands were cultivated by the joint labour of the community. 

In thefe empires alfo we difcover manifeft marks of a civil 
conftitution, the eftablifhment.of iaws and police, and different 
ranks, and orders of men, 

The monarchy of Mexico was eledtive: the right of cle&ion 
feems to have been eriginally vefted in the whole body of the 
nobility, who amounted to thirty in number, but was after- 
wards limited to fix of them. Each of thefe had in his terri- 
tories about 100,000 people; and fubordinate to thefe there 
were about 3000 nobles of a lower cla/s.’ The gréater nobles 
pofiefled complete territorial jurifdiction, and levied taxes from 
their own vaffals; but all of them followed the ftandard of 
Mexico in war, ferving with. a number of men in proportion to 
their domain, and moft of them paid tribute to its monarch 
as their fuperior lord. Complete jurifdiion, civil as well as 
criminal, over its immediate vaffals was vefted inthe crown. It 
appointed judges for each department, impofed taxes accord- 
ing to eftablifhed ruies, and itationed. public couriers at pro- 
per intervals to convey intelligence. The conftruGion alfo of 
roads, aqueducts, and bridges, however imperfeét, marks a pro- 
grefs in. police; and the appointment of perfons to clean the 
fireets of Mexico, and to patrole as watchmen, difcovers a degree 
of attention which even polifhed nations are late in acquiring. 

The government of Peru was the moft abfolute defpotifim ; 
but the obedience of the fubje& was not founded in fear, the 
ufual principle in fimilar governments, it flowed entirely from 
conviction of the fuperior title and ability of the fovereign to 
command. The Peruvians regarded their monarchs as beings 
of heavenly extrafion, and poffeffed of the moft pure inclina- 
tion, as well as of fufficient power to take proper care of their 
interefts. The will of the emperor was therefore liftened to 
-with attention, and obeyed with cheerfulnefs. 

The difference of rank was eftablifhed in Peru. ‘ A great 
body of the people, under the denomination of Yanaconas, were 
held in a ftate of fervitude. Next to them were fuch of the 
people as were free, but were diftinguifhed by no hereditary or 
official honours. Above them were the Orgjones, who might 
be 
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be denominated the order of nobles; and who, in’ peace as well 


_as war, held every office of power and truft, At the head of 
all were the children of the fun, who by their. high defcent 


and peculiar priviledges, were as much exalted above the . 


Orejones, as they were elevated beyond the people.’ 
The Peruvians had built very few cities, but their country 


abounded with temples and other edifices. The temple of | 


Pachacamac, together with a palace of the Inca, and a for- 
trefs, were fo conjoined as to form a ftru€ture above half a 
league in circuit. As they had no engines for elevating ftones, 
the walls of this edifice, in which they feem to have made their 
greateft efforts towards magnificence, did not rife above twelve 
feet from the ground; and though they knew not the ufe of 
cement, the ftones were joined with fo much nicety that the 
feams could hardly be difcerned. The apartments however 
were ill difpofed, and there was not a fingle window in any 
part of the building. 

But the moft furprifing monuments of the art of the Peru- 
vians, is the two great roads extending without interruption, 
above 500 leagues from Cuzco to Quito. The one was con. 
du&ed through the interior and mountainous part of the coun- 
try, the other along the plains on the fea-coaft. Thefe roads 
however were conftruéted only for the ufe of the human foot, 
as the Peruvians were unacquainted with every beaft of bur- 
den. In many places the path of the traveller is marked only 
by ere& pofts efpecially along the plains; and even where the 
road traverfes the mountains, no more was done than to form 
it of fuch materials as happened to lie in its courfe, The fa- 
mous hanging bridges thrown over the ftreams which interfeét- 
ed it in pouring down from the high grounds, were framed of 
{trong cables of twifted ofiers interwoven and covered with turf, 

The religion of thefe empires is the laft particular we fhall 
mention, and this article is rendered particularly curious and 
interefting on account of the ftriking contraft it exhibits be~ 
tween the gloomy, fevere, and bloody tenets of the Mexicans; 
and the chearful, the focial, and beneficent principles of the 
Peruvians. 

‘ The afpect of fuperftition in Mexico was gloomy and atrocious. 
Its divinities were clothed with terror, and delighted in vengeance. 
They were exhibited to the people under deteftable forms that 
created horror. The figures of ferpents, of tygers, and of other 
deftructive animals, decorated their temples. | Fear was the pty 
principle that infpired their votaries. Fats, mortifications*and 
penances, all rigid and many of them excruciating to an extreme 


degree, were the means which they employed to appeafe their 
_wrath, and they never approached their altars without {prinkling 


them with blood drawn from their own bodies. But, of all offer- 
ings, 
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ings, human factifices'were-deemed the moft acceptable, This re- 
Figious belief,, mingling with the implacable {pirit of vengeance, 
and adding new force to it, every captive taken in war was brought 
to the templé, wis devoted’ as’a victim to the deity, and facrificed 
with ritesino le($ folemn than cruel.’ The heart'and head were 
the portion confecrated to the gods;) the warrior by whofe, prowefs 
the prifoner had been feized, carried off the body to feaft upon it 
with his friends, Under the impreffion of ideas fo dreary and ter- 
sible, and’ atcditomed’ daily to fcenes of bloodfhed rendered awful 
by religion, the heart‘of man muft'harden, and be fteeled to every 
fentirhestoof humanity: The fpirit of the Mexicans: was aecord- 
ingly, unfeeling.and atrocious,, The genius oftheir religion fo far 
counterbalanced the influence of policy and: arts, that, notwithe 
ftanding th¢ir progrefs in both, their manners, inftead of foftening, 
bécame more’ fierce! To what circumftances it’ was owing that 
fuperftition iaffumed fuch a dreadful form among the Mexicans, we 
have not fuflicient knowledge of their hiftory to determine... But 
its influence is vifible, and produced an_ effect that:is: fingular ia 
the hiftory of the human fpecies. The manners of the people in 
the néw world who had made the’ greateft progrefs in the arts 
of policy, were the moit ferocious, and the barbarity of fome of 
their cuftoms exceeded even thofe of the favage ftate.— 

* Thefyltem of fuperftition on which the Incas ingrafted their 
pretenfions to fuch high authority, was of a genius very different 
from that eftablithed aniong the Mexicans. Maneo Capac turned 
the veneration! of his followers entirely towards naturtat objeéts. 
The funy. asithe. great fource of light, of joy, and fertility in the 
creation, attracied their principal homage. The moon and ftars, as 
co-operating with him, were entitled to {fecondary honours. Where- 
evér the propenfity in the human mind to acknowledge and to 
adore fome fuperior power; takes this diréction, and is émployed 
in contemplating the: order and beneficence that really exift 
in nature, the. {pirit of fuperftition is mild. Wherever imaginary 
beings created by the fancy and fears of men,.are fuppofed to 
prefide in nature, and become the objects of worfhip, fuperfti- 
tion always affuthes a wilder and more atrocious form. Of the lat- 
ter we have an’ example among the Mexicans, of the former among 
the people of Peru, They had not: indeed, made fuch progrefs in 
obfervation or inquiry, as to have attained juft conceptions of the 
deity ; nor was there in their language any proper name or ap- 
pellation of the fupreme power, which intimated that they had 
formed any idea of him as the creator and governor of the world. 
But by directing their veneration to: that glorious luminary, which, 
by its univerfal and vivifying energy, is the beft; emblem of di- 
vine beneficence, the rites and obfervances which they deemed 
acceptable to him were innocent and humane. They’ offered to 
the-fun:a part of thofe produétions which His genial'warmth had 
called forth from: the bofom-of' the earth, and reared to maturity. 
They: facrificeds as an oblation’ of gratitude, fome of the animals 
who Were indebted to his’'influénce for nourifhment. They pre- 
fented to him choice {pecimens-of thofe works of ingenuity which 
his ight had guided. the hand! of man in forming. But the Incas 
never {tained ‘his altars with Hafian blood; nor could they conceive 
that their beneficent:father the‘fun would be delighted with fuch 
horrid. victims.. Thus the: Peravians, unacqudinted ‘with’ thofe 
barbarous rites which extingwith fenfibility, ‘and fuppief the feel- 
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fngs of nature at the fight of human ‘fofferia ee ey by 
eke fpirit of the fuperftitian whicl) they’ had dened tara national 
character more. gentle tham that of any|people:im Ameriga.’ . 


‘In our next:Review we fhall'give an account-of *he patiey, 
ain* colonization, which has‘ been adopted -by. the Spanjaeds 
with fome reflexions concerning the-hiftory af America. : 





Lhe Excutfian, ddcleaihinics Vols. namo. phat Cadell, 


"Two of the principal charaGers in this novel are Lovifa.and 
Maria Villiers, nieces of colonel Dormer,’ a‘gentlemanof 
fmall fortune in Rutland, but ‘nearly related toa noble family 
in a‘diftant ‘part of the kingdom. The remains of ‘their :fa- 
ther’s eftate,‘after paying a “heavy load of debt,’ produced about 
three'thoufand pounds, which, with a genteel édéeation, and 
a more than common fhare of beauty, compofed*the whole pa- 
trimony of our amiable orphans. “Though virtue’ formed: the 
bafis of each chara@er, yet nothing could’ be -more-differems 
than the features of their minds. Louifa was mild, -inaQive, 
tender, romantic; Maria quick,’ ‘impatient, ’ fprightly, playful. 
Louifa fancied Happinets’ repofed on rofes in the fliade 3’ Maria 
fighed to purfue the fugitive goddefs through the‘brilliant'mazes 
of the world. © London, in ‘her’ eftimation, was the‘only-place, 
where beauty and merit’ were’ allowed their fictling value. 
About this time fhe was to receive a legacy ‘of’ two hundred 
. pounds, left her by a relation, which “fhe was to--employ “in 
whatever manner fhe ‘thought proper, without ‘being account- 
able to her guardian. ‘This was extremely-favourable'to: her 
wifhes, and fhe refolved to’ fpend the ‘winter in ‘the capital. 
‘Having, with fome difficulty, obtained her uniele’s confent, the 
purpofed to place herfélf ander the proteftion of Mrs: Herbért, 
al young widow of fafhion and character, with whom»the was 
- ntimately acquainted, ' Matia would have ‘ttimediately:. ‘com- 
municated her defign to her friend, but ‘flie'pleatd herfelf-with 
the idea of farprifing her. by an unexpected vifit, “Upom-her 
arrival in London,” fhe found, ‘to her' inexprefiible- difappoint- 
ment, that Mrs. Herbert ‘was then at Paris. “This, circum- 
“ftance threw her into” fome perplexity, arid,’ in avery fhort 
time, into a variety of company and connééions,: which form 
the principal incidents in the hiftory of hér exctirfion. 
, ‘The firft perfon, with whom our heroine beeame acquainted 
was lady Hardy, a woman of low extractidf, <but-at that/time 
the dowager of an ancient baronet, and in, pofféffion of ‘two 
 thoufand pounds a year. As the people of diftin@ion: iq «the 
‘ country fhewed no very ftriking propenfity to cultivate her 
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ladyfhip’s acquaintance, fhe very fenfibly determined to refidé 
in London,: the feat of true hofpitality and-univerfal benevo- 
lence; where any lady, who has a large houfe, an elegant cara 
riage, well drefled footmen, will play gold loo, and now and 
then give a fupper, may with. very little difficulty make her way 
into genteel company. Lady Hardy afpired to the bon ton; 
and was become one of the principal ornaments of a fociety, 
confifting of an heterogeneous mafs of well-dreffed gentlemen, 
felf-made captains; ladies of equivocal fame; negleéted coquets, 
antiquated virgins, dowagers on the fhady-fide of fifty, and 
gamblers of almoft.every denomination. — 

At one of lady Hardy’s routs, Mifs Viiliers fell into the com« 
pany of lord Melvile. His father, lord Claremont, had fpared 
no expence or trouble te improve and adorn his perfon, polith 
his behaviour, cultivate his underftanding, and corrupt his 
heart. He read him unceafing leftures on the univerfal depra- 
vity of mankind, and the fuppofed total felfifhnefs of the hu- 
man heart. . He taught him ‘ to {mile without being pleafed, 
to carefs without affetion,’ to profefs a friendfhip for the man 
che regarded with averfion, and-refpe& and efteem for the woman 
che beheld with contempt ; to drefs vice in the graceful. garb of 
- virtue, and conceal a heart filled with the deepeft defign, under 
the beauteous veil of honeft unfufpecting integrity. He had 
fucceeded in making him one of the moft pleafing men in the 
world; hehad not abfolutely failed in making him one of the 
moft artful. This nobleman addreffed himfelf to Maria with 
that infinuating refpe&t, that graceful eafe, that gentlenefs of 
manner, that foftened tone of voice, that mixture of ever 
thing feducing, which good fenfe and good breeding equally 
diftate.to the man, who wifhes to gain the heart of a woman. 
Our heroine was charmed with this gay phantom; an attach- 
ment commenced; fhe thought his lordfhip the moft amiable 
of mankind; and .fhe amufed herfelf with the idea of their 
hearts having been formed for each other. This delufion con- 
tinued for fome time, till fhe found herfelf on the brink of in- 
famy, and perceived, that the had only been the objeé of his 
lordfhip’s difhonourable intentions. 

This charaéter is admirably calculated to expofe the perni- 
cious maxims of a celebrated writer, who recommends diffimu- 
lation and gallantry, as neceflary articles in the education of a 
man of fafhion. 7 

-‘Mifs Villiers, by her acquaintance with lady Hardy, and her 
- fond hopes of being married to lord Melvile, had been led into 
~-expences, which foon exhaufted her little exchequer. In this 
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’ erifis fhe determined to purfue a fcheme, ‘which,,; fhe did inet 
-donbt, would be attended with fuccefs. ..In her-retirement in 
the country fhe had written a tragedy; and, having read. with 
tears of undiffembled pieafure, feveral warm and elaborate en- 
comiums on the acting manager of the theatre in Drury Lane, 
fhe was charmed with the idea of his extenfive benevolence, 
and difinterefted prote&tion of the drooping mules, and alrea 
anticipated the honour and advantages fhe fhould receive, by 
fubmitting her performance to his patronage and protedion. 
For this purpofe fhe put it into the hands of one of the moft 
judicious critics of the prefent age. This gentleman read it 
with admiration, immediately fent it to the manager, and 
foon afterwards waited upon him to receive his anfwer. The 
dialogue on this occafion gives us a humorous reprefentation 
of the illiberal maxims of government, adopted by his theatri- 
cal majefty, and. a ftriking, idea of thofe humiliations, thofe 
mortifying repulfes, to which genius has been often obliged to 
fubmit. : , 

Difappointed in her expectations from this . quarter, and 
preffed by {ome peremptory demands, fhe wrote a note to her 
friend lady Hardy, in which, after apologizing. for trefpaffing 
on her friendfhip, of which fhe had already received fo m 
ftriking proofs, fhe entreated her ladyfhip to lend her a hun- 
dred pounds, till fhe could order a remittance from the cour- 
try. Here the author, in the behaviour of lady Hardy and 
lady Blaft, gives us a very natural picture of mere fafhionable 
friendfhip, and of thofe mean and mercenary fouls, who are 
utterly incapable of a fincere affection, or an a& of real gene- 
rofity. ! : 
As we do not intend to anticipate the reader’s curiofity ia 
the perufal of this hiftory, we fall purfue the narrative no 
farther, only giving this general intimation, that our amiable 
heroine is at laft united to a man, infinitely more deferving of 
her virtues than lord Melvile. 

Some excellent leffons of inftru€tion, befides thofe we have 
already.pointed. out, may be-drawn from the hiftory of. this 
excurfion, which is very properly calculated to deter young 
_ladics from launching out into the world, and affeGiing the son, 
without difcretion. | | 

There is that delicacy of fatire, that livelinefs of imaginas 
tion, that warmth of expreflion, that beautiful variety of co« 
louring in this performance, which diftinguith. the. former 
publications of this agreeable writer. vie © 
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The Triffer ;.or-aRamble among the Wilds of Fancy, the Works of 
Nature, andthe Manners of Men, 4 vols. Jmall 8vo. 125, fewed. 
Baldwin. 


aly two firft volumes of this work appeared in'1775, but 
fome accident” efcaped our notice, till the ‘two next 


“were pubitthed this’ year. The Trifler is defirous to free “his 


countrymen, ‘from the infipid conftraints of fafhion, to: imprefs 


‘them with, a difguft of the vices and follies of the age, and 
above all to initiate, them in the rational enjoyments which 
‘arife from giving a free courfe to the warm, impaffioned feel- 
‘ings of the heart. Senfible of the tafte of the times, the au- 
thor ofthe Trifler has clothed ‘his reflexions in a pleafing va- 
‘Tiety of little incidents which keep the reader’s attention awake. 


He difplays an uniformly generous heart, free from preju- 


‘dices, and endowed with a great fund ‘of fenfibility. ‘The 
“beauties of nature afford hini real pleafure, and always diffufe 


Gn his breaft a ‘happy ferenity; whilft the love of mankind 
ives life and vigour to all.his purfuits, and endears his max- 


t 
ims to the virtuous reader. In general he copies his characters 
‘pretty, ‘clofely from nature, but fometimes admits the cari- 


catura, or fuffers inconfiftenciés to efcape him, - His chemift, 
‘his experimental philofopher, and his fanatic, are’ of the’ for- 
“mer “kind, though ‘perhaps the abfurdities of philofophical 


and "political empiricifm, which are now at their meridian 
“height, may excufe the fevereft lafh of fatire. Of the other 


defect mentioned, Philario and the landlady afford inftances. 


Sometimes. we have found the fubje€t frivolous, the ob- 
*fervations trite, the ftile mean; but, for-thofe faults, the au- 
thor atones, in other parts of the work, by many valuable 
‘refleQions, expreffed in a new, ftriking manner. “We ‘ would 
tecommend it, however, to Philario, to leave off curfing and 
_ fwearing | upon every trifling occafion, fince, exclufive of re- 


an oi 


ligion’ ‘and moral: principles, this habit does not become a 


-man_ of fenfibility, and cannot. but give him pain in the re- 
“fleGion. 


The defultory. manner of writing,- feems fo clofely conne&ted 
“with the nature of Trifles, that it will probably avail nothing 
“to recommend a fmall degree of alteration in ‘this refpeé. 
We may venture to affure the author, that this would be 
“the way to quiet his apprehenfion of being called ‘an imitator 
“of Sterne. What a pity that we 2re always obliged to:check 
“the frowardnefs-of authors who only imitate his faults} 

It muft be acknowledged, however, that among the numer- 
ous volumes of amufement which fill our monthly cata- 


,Jogues, we feldom meet with any, which baye fo much me- 


rit as the Triffer. 
F O- 
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_ FOREIGN ARTICLES 
Le Puablicole Francois, on Memoire Jur les Moyens d@’ augmenter } a 


Richeffe du Prince, par P Aifance des Peuples. Paris, 


(THE object of this writer deferves recommendation, as many of 
his views are ufeful, though not all of them equally pra&ticable. 
He begins with.a concife_eftimate of the feveral adminiftrations 
and merits of Sully, Richelieu, Cromwell, Mazarin, Colbert, and 
cardinal Fleury. eee kan | ! | 7 
© Sully, fays-be, confined his views to an almoft mechanical fyf- 
tem of frugality. He had no idea of that political economy that has 
raifed the power of-our neighbours-to fo high a pitch, nor of that re- 
lative power which, in the aétual fyftem of Europe, decides every 
thing. He treated France like an infulated world, in which the fum 
of gold was.to bear no other relation but that to the ftate itfelf, 
_ © Richelieu’s conduct inftructs princes to be cautious with regard 
to the fchemes of aggrandifement fuggelted by their minifters s 
who generally treat the ftate as a mere chimera; and have only 
their own fame’ or ‘fortune in yiew.---Urged by his reputation, 
Richelieu eagerly feized the means which he found, as it were, ready, 
at hand to weaken the power of: the great, and that of the houfe of 
-Auftria. Confequently he determined the genius of the nation-for 
the land-fervice.---The fame caufe which, in its principle, prevented 
the formation of fhe French marine, afterwards precluded her eftab- 
Jithment on a folid foundation. 7 
¢ Cromwell determined the Englith for the fea fervice, and more 
effeétually than Richelieu could fix the French for the land fervice, 
The: Englith marine, rofe above that of other nations; and the ge~ 
nius of its founder will, fora long time, over-awe the rivals of his 
country, if it be true, that miftakes in the adminiftration of: mari- 
time affairs, are the only ones that cannot be remedied by dint of 
money. : 
‘ Under cardinal Mazarin, confufion prevailed every where ; the 
afcendency of the minifter reduced every body to filence, and the 
king’s generosity. ratified his adminiftration after his:death. 
¢ Colbert, better fkilled in political calculations, more fertile in 
expedients, moré dextrous thaw Sully, underftood the proportions 
‘of the feveral natures of taxes better than he. But, if he raifed an 
“‘immentfe ftructure, he gave it no foundation ; none of his inftitu- 
tions ever acquired folidity. He favoured arts and manufactures at 
the expence of agricultute, which ought to be the bafis of all com- 
merce; finally, he created artificial refources for a country that only 
‘needed to avail itfelf of irs natural ones. 
_ * Tocardinal Fleury, that fcheme equally magnanimous and im- 
praéticable, of bringing France to a fixed point of pacification is 
afcribed. - But ‘could that fcheme enter into the head.of a minifter 
y whom the French marine was finally cettroyed? The firft {prings 
of.wars are always operating from abroad: how could the nation 
avoid being-carried away by the current. of events? The great ob- 
_ye&t .of politics, therefore, is to obviate the confufion which necef- 
en: wars may occafion in the finances, and to avoid certain wars,” 
in his fyftem of political economy, our author affigns the firft 
rank to agriculture ; and obferves, that it has declined +n France, 
from various cafes, which he points out, togéther with their ree 
Inedies. - 
Vou. XLIV. Ful, 1777: ¥ 
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‘1, The fale of corn has been made an object of policy; let us 
make it ap obje& of commerce. : 

‘2. Premiums have been granted totrades and manufactures; let 
ys grant fome to huibandmen. 

€3. Hufbandmen have been.transformed into tradefmen; let us 
transform tradefmen into hufbandmen. 


* 4. Penal laws have been enacted againft beggars; let us enact 
agrarian laws for them. 


‘5. Thehigh interett of money has been made a matter of revenue, 
let us make it an encouragement to agriculture. 

*6. In our manufactures, the preference has been given to foreign 
wooi and flk ; let us endeavour to fupport our manufactures by the 
wool and filk of our own growth.’ 

Thefe fix principles are difcuffed in as many inftruétive fections. 
From the reftoration of agriculture the author, in the fecond part of 
his work, proceeds to confider the reftoration of trade, both foreign 


and domeftic. His performance bears the marks of a fenfible, pa- 
triotic, and correét writer. 





eS ———— 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


F. Vincentii Faffinii, Ord. Pradic. in Pifana Acad:mia Sacr. Lit. 
P.P. de Apoftolica Origine Evangeliorum Ecclefia Catholica Li- 
ber fingularis adverfus Nicolaum Freretum. -4te. Leghorn. 


CHIEELY pointed againft a pofthumous work, publifhed in 1767, 

at Geneva, under the title, Examen Critique des Apologiftes 
de ia Réligion Chretienne, in which the late Mr. Freret had attempt- 
ed to invalidate the credibility of the hiftorical account of Jefus 
Chrift in the New Teftament, and efpecially the four Gofpels. Thefe 
objections are here examined and confuted with great eruditjon: the 
author, however, often ftrays into ufelefs digreffions, by which 


the perfpicuity and impreffion of the argument are neceflarily 
weakened. | 





Les Maurs des Germains et la Vie d’ Agricola par Tacite; Traduc- 
tion nouvelle, avec des notes fur le Sens et le Stile de Tacite, par 
M. Boucher, Procureur ou Parlement. iw2mo. Paris. 


Mr. Boucher appears here both as a very fevere and relentlefs 

critic of Mr, Brotier the late French editor and tranflator of Tact- 
tus; and as a very indifferent tranflator him(elf, who often miftakes 
the fenfe of his original in his tranflation and his notes; and whofe 
own fiyle cannot but ftrike even foreign readers,any way converfant 
with good cortect French writers, as a moit barbarous French 
argon. 
When we refle& on the various mifcarriages of the numerous 
tranflators of Tacitus in alinoft every modern language, we think 
we fee his yenius {miling on their weak attempts to follow him Aaud 
pafftbus eguts. 


Ef il neccffaire au Chirurgien a’étre finfihl’? 4to. Paris. 
An inftructive and interefting difcourfe delivered by Dr. Claude 
ja Fite; in which he recommends fenfibility and compaffion to 
fiirgeons, as a fource of amiable virtues, of patience and zeal, and 
of the dé.cate pleafure of foftening the fultcrings of their fellow- 
eicatures. ' 


Précis 
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Précis des Loix du Gott, ou Rhetorique raifonnée. 12m. Paris. 

A concife, elegant, and judicious performance; containing the 
principles of tafte applied to hiftory, eloquence, poetry, and even phi- 
lofophical compofitions; illuftrated with fhort and weil chofen ex- 
amples. ' 


Del Riforgimento d’\talia negli Studi, nelle Arti, e ne’Coftumi, dop?. 
él Mille. Dell? Abate Saverio Bettinelli. 2 vols. Sve. In 
Baffano. 


A judicious, elegant, and comprehenfive account of the revival 
of arts and {ciences in Italy, after the barbarous ages.of ignorance ; 
beginning with a general view of the Hiftory of Italy from the ele- 
venth century, and then proceeding to the memoirs of the great 
reftorers of learning, fcience, and talte, down to the year 1500. 


Bibliotheque des Amans. Odes Erotiques. Par M.Sylvain M..- 
Paris. 

No indifferent effufions of wit, and tafte, and fenfibility. The 
young poet in his firft ode languifhes for a miftrefs, and laments 
that he has none. Mr. Rocher, another poet, un peu goguenard, 
has endeavoured to footh the plaintive {wain in another copy of 
verfes,— 

«¢ Si n’avez point encore tendre amourette, 

De tel repos, beau Gars, n’ayez Souci. 

Trop tot viendra jour piteux oi fillette 

A vous pauvret fera crier merci. 

Le fais par moi ce que vous dis ici, 

Tout comme Vous defirai Bachelette, 

Que bien aimafle & qui m’aimat aufii, - 

Or, gue m’eft il provent de ceci? 

Pleurai long-temps, long-temps contai fleurette, 
Et puis au bout, fuis devend Mari.” 


Mémoire de la vénerable Compagnie fur le Moyen de rémédier au Dé« 
couragement pour le Miniftére, avec des Notes d’un particulier. 8v0. 
(probably publifbed at Geneva.) 

From this Memoir, the clergy of the wealthy city of Geneva ap- 
pear to be fo very poorly provided for, that feveral of the moft 
eminent among them —— 80o French livres a year, utterly ina- 
dequate to any comfortable fupport of a family, have emigrated into 
other countries, and that very few good families chufe now to def- 
tine their fons for the church. The very natural and ferious confe- 
— of fuch a fituation are obvious, and need not be enume- 
rated. 


Les Vi&imes de P Amour, ou Lettres de quelques Amans célébres : Poeme 
Jur la Melancolie: Poeme lyrique. Sve. Paris. 
Thefe Poems are generally correct and elegant, but rather witty 
than fentimental. 


DiGionnaire Géographique, Hiftorique, et Politique de la Suiffe. 2 vols. 


Sve. Neufchatel. 
Extra&ed from the Iverdon edition of the Encyclopedia. 


Differtation fur la Nature du Froid, avec des preuves fondées fur deg 
nouvelles Experiences chimiques. M. Herckenroth, 12m, Paris. 
An attempt to prove the truth of Kunckel's fyitem of cold being 
an alkali, and heat an acid, by feveral ingenious exptriments. 
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Efi fur la plus crande PerfeRion pofible d’an Ouvrage guelcongues 
Par M. Sicard de Roberti, Ingenieur Ordinaire du Rei. Svo, 
Paris. 

“The author propofes to prove that: the faculties of memory, rea- 
fon, and imagination cannot, fing]}’, and deftitute of the affiftance 
of the two others, produce, at the fame time, ifeful and agreeable - 
ideas. . thee 


Etat de Médecine, Chirurgie, et Pharmacie en Europe, pour 1776° 
prefenté an Roi. Swvo. Paris. 
Containing a great deal of ufeful and agreeable information, con- 
cerning the prefent ftate of phyfic, furgery and pharmacy, efpecially 
in France. 
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An Anfwer from the Eledors of Briftol to Edmund Burke, E/g 
8vo. 1s. 62. Cadell. 


Mr. Burke’s Letter to the Sheriffs of Briftol deferves the 
thanks of the world, if not for its own. merit, at leak for the 
merit of two Anfwers to which it has given birth; the one now 
before us; and another, of which we gave our opinion in the 
laft Review. The orator may now fay with the poet, 

‘————Fungar vice ¢otis, acutum 
Reddere quz ferrum valet, exfors ipfa fecundi,’ 


The prefent anfwerer, by writing in the name of the Eleétors 
of Briftol, has opened a large field for humour, of which he 
hag reaped a very. plentiful crop. 

_ The firft paragraph will give our readers fome notion of the 
fatirical idea on which the whole pamphlet tarns, 


¢ The Letter which’ you. hdvé done our theriffs the honour to 
write them, “on the affairs of America,” they have obligingly 
communicated to us, conformable to your defire. ‘Although we 
had already perufed, with great attention, the two-atts-of parlia- 
’ ment which you inclofedin.them, and on. which you bave written 
fo elaborate and learned a commentary ; yet your. condefcenfion 
«‘ in having pleafure in accounting for your condué to your con- 
ftituents,”” when it was matter of doubt “ whether you was under 
any formal obligation to it,” hath given us a fatisfaétion, which we 
cannot foon, or eafily forget. On our reputation, we affure you, 
that we never will'requité the moft obliging favours conferred, with 
a ftudied neglect ; or your inclination to inform and inftruét us, by 
giving ‘* your opinion on the prefent ftate of publit affairs,” with a 
difrefpe&tul filence.- A moment therefore we. could not ‘delay, in 
writing you an anfwer,,on this interefting fubjec&t. As “ our ta- 
Jents are not of'the great and ruling kind,” as‘we arenot writers 
by profeffion, we have fome reafon to hope, that if we facrifice the 
flowers of language to perfpicuity, and a fludied ambiguity of fen- 
timent to plain and fimple fenfe, we fhall find pardon from your 
goudnefs. ‘The graces of order, or the regularity of method, are 
hardly to be expected in an epiftolary correfpondence ; and it thail 
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be our endeavour to follow, with all poffible attention, the feveral 
pages of your Letter; which, perhaps, we'do wrong in confidering 
rather as a vehicle of fentimental declamation, than a formal, me- 
thodical treatife on the prefent ftate of public affairs.’ 


Thofe readers of the prefent Anfwer, who have already pe- 
rufed the former, will be entertained to fee the different man- 
ner in Which two fenfible combatants attack their cominon po- 
litical enemy.” But‘ we much queftion whether this gen- 
tleman do not derive difadvantage from his irony-——fromthe mane 
ner in which his plan obliged him to fight during the whole en- 
gagement.—Fine ftrokes will do mighty well in tencing, but the 
point of the fword calls for home thrufts. This combatant 
underftands the play of the foil, the former is perhaps more dan- 
gerous to Mr. Burke’s political exiftence. 

- In the laws, as well as in the politics, of this country, both 

authors feem to be very well read. Though the prefent an- 

‘f{werer we fufpe&, from two or three marked phrafes here and 
there, to be a native of Ireland. 

For one thing we looked in vain through the pamphlet before 

‘us——for that manly and impartial hand which fhould hold the 
{cales of cenfure and of praife in equal balance even to the grind- 
ing teeth of power: and, whatever pleafure the pamphlet af- 
forded us in many re{pects, we were crs to obferve its author 
labouring to prove the miniftry right in every thing, with almoft 
as much blind obRinacy as Mr. Burke will have them to be wrong 
- yn every thing. What we did not find in this Anfwer, we re- 
member with fatisfation to have obferved in the one which we 
criticized laft month; and which our want of room then obliged 
us, unwillingly, to criticife fo briefly, that we are glad to have 
been recalled to it by the prefent article; and, on that ac- 
count, we fhall give a fhort extrac from it; being a prophecy, 
for the accomplifhment of which, as the only fecond-fighted 
gentleman concerned in our Review is gone into his native couo- 
try for the fummer, we cannot venture to vouch, but mutt truft 
to time and to futurity. 


« But, let him rememberI tell him, his name already lofes of its 
influence—even his eloquence, fhorn of its beams, no longer warms, 
no longer thines—a little time, and he will ceafe, for ever,, to be 
Jord of the afcendant—he fhall no more dazzle the eyes of the na- 
tions—the weftern horizon is now, for the laft time, in a blaze with 
his defcending glory—I fee it gradually finking behind the Atlan- 
tic—while, unhke that beneficent luminary to which, in its fetting, 
I compare his former, but always baneful, brightnefs, he has not 
the melancholy fatisfaStion of appearing greater as he fets! Nay, 
more—poor, fallen fpirit of light!—Not even the reflection of a 
fingle folitary ray, fhall bis extinguifhed eloquence leave behind it 
to cheer the gloom of neglected age; nor to ligt the pity of pof- 
‘terity to the loft tomb of a forgotten orator *! 





* An Anfwerto the Letter from Mr. Burke to the Sheriffs of 
Briftol, p. 59, 2ndedition. 1s. 6d. Cadell, 
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Letters occafioned by Three Dialogues concerning Liberty, &c. By : 
Joieph Wimpey. 8ve. 1:. 6d. Johnfon. 


The author of thefe Letters, Mr. Wimpey, offers fome rational 
obfervations towards eftablifhing a more precife idea of the State 
of Nature; accompanied with judicious remarks on Dr. Price’s 
laft produdtion. , 


Free Thoughts on the American Contef. 8c. Edinburgh. 


Thefe obfervations, we are informed in an advertifement, 
were communicated to the publifher of the Edinburgh Weekly 
Magazine, in a feries of Jetters under the fignature of Timoleon ; 
and they appeared to him of fo much importance as to deferve 
to. be printed by themfelves. We entirely concur with him in 
opinion. The obfervations are juft, the arguments are clear 
and forcible, and the whole is diftinguifhed by a fpirit of dif- 
paffionate enquiry. 


The Contraft, or StriGures on Sele& Parts of Dr. Price’s Additional 
Obfirvations on Civil Liberty, &c. By A. Charles Dodd, 8-vo, 
1s. 6d. Fielding azd Walker. 


The obfervations in this pamphlet, though they have not 
much claim to novelty, are enforced with a confiderable fhare of 
fpirit; and at leaft fhew the author’s zeal not only for the credit 
of government, but for the tranquility of his country. 


A Latur to Us, from One of Ourfilves. 8vo, 15. 64. Kearfly. 


The production of fome political Caffandra, raving with the 
{pirit of party, if not with that of perfonal malevolence, 


Litters to the High and Mighty United States of America, 804 
1s. 6d. Law. 


The author of thefe letters, who ftiles himfelf Candidate for 
the office of Accomptant General to their Excellencies the Con- 
tinental Congrefs, treats the political 'views and conduét of that 
body in a ftrain of irony and farcaim. “His remarks are in ge- 

eral well founded, tending equally to develop the artifices of 
the American demagogues, and undeceive them in their expec 


tations refpecting the iffue of the rebellion. 


Letters from General Wathington, to /everal of bis Friends, in the 
Year 1776. Swo. 18. 64. Bew, 


The original copies of thofe letters are faid to have been 
found in a portmanteau, in the cuftody of a fervant of Mr. 
Wathington. It is difficult to determine their authenticity from 
any intrinfic evidence. ‘They contain no faéts of a private na- 
ture, and they difcover not only fentimeat, but a correétnefs of 
compofition. . 

4 Letter to the Body of Pretefant Diffnters; and to Proteflant 

Diffenting Minifters of all Denominations, 8vo0. 1s. Almon, 


This is the production of an able writer, and a fevere {a- 


tire on the conduct of the proteftant diffenters, in their political 
3 3 Capacity, 
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capacity. ‘The author’s defign is to excire fome of their moft 
active minifters, or leading men among’ the laity, to call a ge- 
neral meeting, to renounce theRegium Donum, to declare their 
principle to be the right of private judgment to all men without 
exception, and to eftablith fome mode of uniting their body, for 
is perpetual prefervation. 


CONTROVERSY, 
The Harmony of the Truth; the Second Part, called the Harmony of 


the Scriptures. 8vo. 25. Law. 
This writer fames with Athanafian zeal againft Mr. Locke, 
Ben. Mordicai, and other writers ; but particularly Mr, Lindfey, 
A confiderable part of this traét confifts of a comment on the 


firft chapter of the Epifile to. the Hebrews, and acomment on the 
fecond Pfalm*. 


ee aah hie wh ME ak ee 


Concordia. Seu Sacr@ Cane Thioria Sacra Aufore, P. D. Ke 
§.7.P. 8vo. 2s. 6. Dilly. 

The learned author has favoured us with the following ac- 
count of his hypothefis, which we fhall infert verbatim, as we 
with to do juftice to it, by a fair and impartial reprefentation. 

‘ The defign of the Concordia is, if poffible, to terminate the 
anhappy difputes about the dodrine cf che facrament, which have 
fo long divided the Proteffants, by fhewing, where the fault on 
both fides feems to lie,“ viz. in not diftinguifhing between the 
laft individual fupper given by our Saviour himfelf to his apoftles 
alone, and that ordinance eftablifhed afterwards in the 
Chriftian church, called the /acrament, between which two there 
feems to be a great difference. _ For Chriit’s delign in the former 
appears to have been, actually to effect and to enter here an 
earth, with the eleven faithful apoftles, as Ais ocun church then, 
and in them with the church univerfal, into that fubftantial,. in- 
timate, and eternal union, which is implied by the mew covenant 
for imparting eternal life to them, by means of his body and 

lood, or human nature, as the only fit one for this purpofe, 
eternal life being inherent thereunto by virtue of its perfonal 
union with the divine nature. Of this his body and blood he 
accordingly then made the apoftles really participate in an invi- 
fible and incomprehenfible manner, as far as was confiftent with 
this prefent life; which is made evident from the words of our 
Saviour himfelf, fpoken to the apoftles at this laft fupper, right- 
ly explained and compared with his {peeches after it, as related 
in the gofpel of John, ch. xiv. to xvii. as alfo that in ch, vi. 
and from the ufe of the fymbols of bread and wine, adopted by 
Chrift at the fame time. 

« But the /acrament feems to be defigned for a memoriai of that 
union effected by Chrift at the forementioned laft Supper, where- 
by all true believers may be aflured of its perpetuity, as well 
as their fhare in it under the, influence of the Holy Spirit, 
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* See Critical. Review, val. xlii. page, 395+ : 
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until its confummation at Chrift’s fecond coming, and whereb 
the onion of the members of Chrift’s church here on earth, 
among ft them/clves, might be for ever cemented, as we learn from 
ch. x. xi. of St. Paul’s firft Epiftte to the Corinthians, who was 
exprefsly commanded by Chrift himfelf to introduce this ordi- 
nance in the Chriftian church. : 

‘ This diftin€ion being admitted, it is plain, that, though 
the Lutherans not unjuftly infilt apon the proper or Literal fenfe 
of thefe words of Chrift, this is my body! this is my blood! yet 
they have no right to argue from thence the nature of the /acra- 
ment, thefe words not refpecting it» but only the individual ac- 
tion then performed by Chrift, when he gave this laf fupper: 
And as they protett, that they contend only: for the troth of 
thefe words of Chrift in their literal fenfe; this being admitted 
in regard to that individual action, their end is anfwered, and 
confequently there is no reafon’on their fide for continuing the 

’ feparation on this account. 7 
¢ Again, it is equally plain, that the Ca/vini/ts carnot with 
yeafon difpute the freper or literal Jenfe of the forementioned 
words any longer, if afferted only in regard to the lait fupper 
given by Chrift himfelf to his apoftles. If therefore the Luther- 
ans admit the-prefent ordinance of the /acra:nent to be a mémorial 
only of the faid laft fupper, and the union effected therein, 
though not quite an ineffectual one, the Ca/vini/s have what 
they can pofibly defire in regard to this point, and, confequent- 
| ly, there is no reafon on their fide for continuing the feparation 
i. . on that account. On the whole, this tremendous controverfy 
i appears to be merely an exegetical queftion.’ oh Ry 
The author adds, ‘ he fhould not be againft treating the fub- 
ject in a more ample manner, and a more familiar method, if 
thought ufeful in Englihh ; knowing how little attention is now 
paid to Latin books, efpecially books of divinity; and havin 
chofen the Latin ng 2p and mathematical method only firft to 
explore more eafily the fentiments of the learned, both here and 
abroad, of his hypothefis.? ‘ | ae : 
_ There certainly can be no objeétion to his having written this 
tract in Ltn, as it is chiefly intended for the learned. It wilf 
on all hands be allowed, that the fhorter it is the better; and 


therefore it feems to be unneceffary to treat the fubjeét in a more 
ample manner. i 3 3 . 

















The true Sonfoip of Chriff invefligated. And bis Perfon, Dignity, 
* and Offices explained and cinfirmed from the facred Scriptures: 
12mo, 2s. 6¢. Dilly. 


That Jefus is the /on of God is a point, in which all Chriftians . 
are agreed; but in what fenfe this expreffion is to. be under- 
ftood, ‘has been the fubjeé&t of many unhappy coatroverfies. 
Some have held him to be the fon of God from the generation 
of his divine perfon by the Father from all eternity ; others, from 
the miraculous formation of his human nature by the divine 
power at his incarnation ; others, from his confecration ‘to the 
‘Mat ope Me ott : eenere character 
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gharagter and office of Meffiah ; and others from his refurre€tion. 


‘This writer fupports a different opinion, which, he thinks, 
ftands clear of thofe difficulties, with which allothers are attend- 
‘ed. He firft endeavours to prove, that there are two natures, 
the divine and human, or the fecond perfon of the Trinity, and 
a human foul and body, all coexifting in the perfon of Chrift; 


he then delivers his own hypothefis ip the following terms, which 
he afterwards more fully explains. , 


‘ Is the pre-exiftent living principle in human generation, not 
the refult of the Father's wil, nor dependent upon it for exiftence, 
but exifts in and with him, by the fame law or necefflity of nature 
as himfelf exifts ; fo the divine Logos co-exifts with the other divine 
perfons in the fame divine effence, and by the fame neceflity of nar 
ture, by, which tbe Divinity in general, and every perfonal fubfitt- 
ence in that Divinity does exift. Does human generation confift in 
the unition of this original living principle, with an acceflary fub- 
ftance derive’ from the female parent; or in acceffion of fuch fub- 
ftance to the original principle ; fo this divine generation confifts 
inthe unition of the divine Logos, not only with a human foul 
created by God, but with a human body alfo derived from the fub- 
ftance of the Bleffed Virgin, and both united with the divine Word. 
Is this addition to the original principle made by the generation of 
the father, the conception of the mother, and the energy of the 
Jiving principle; fo Gad the Father, by whofe peculiar agency this 
human nature was formed and united to his divineWord, 1s affirmed 
to have begotten this glorious perfon, Pfalm ii. 6. The Bleffed 
‘Virgin of whom his body was formed is faid to have conceived and 
born him, Ifaiah vii. 14. And the Word to have partook of human 
nature, and to be made in human flefh, Heb. ii. 14. Johni. 14. 
From this unition of the original principle with the acceffary fub- 
ftance, is there conftituted and produced a more vifible and complex 


‘ 


perfon, poffeffing the nature of both parents, and taking its deno- 











mination of Son from both, but chiefly from the Father, from whom 

the chief conftituent of its perfon was derived; fo from the incar- 

‘nation of the divine Word, is conftituted the complex perfon of Im- 

manuel, partaking perfectly the nature of God and of man, called 

not unfrequently nor improperly the Son of man, yet chiefly and 

moft frequently the Son of God. Is afon fprung of both parents 
the beft pledge of their love, fo we fhall find this glorious Godman 
is the beft pledge of friendfhip between God and man, and formed 
for every office of Mediator betwixt them. Such is the amazing 
agreement between the incarnation of the divine Word and human 
generation. ‘To no other view of our Saviour’s perfon that ever 
has been given do thefe primary evidences of his Sonthip afp/y. To 
no other view that can be given of him can they app/y. In every 
effential and neceffary point do they apply to our Saviour’s incar- 
nation, and the conftitution of bis complex perfon, which we have 
here affigned as the foundation of his Sonfhip, and therefore they 
furnifh a moft convinciag evidence that in this fenfe, and in this 
only, is Chrift Jefus the Son of God.’ 


The author proceeds to treat of the dignity of Chrift’s cha- 
racter, the offices which he was to execute, the rewards*to which 
he was exaltéd, and the duties which we owe to’ him as our 
Saviour. Rosy anne ete : 
| 2 This 
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_> This is one of the beft era&s we have feen in favour of the 

Athanafian doétrine of the Trinity. 

An Enquiry, whethir we have any Scripture-warrant for a dire@ 
Addre/s of Supplication, Praife, or Thankfiving either to the 
Son or to the Holy Ghofi? By the late Revs Paul Cardale. 80. 
as. Johnfon. : 

The Rev. Mr. Paul Cardale was a ptous and learned diffent- 
ing clergyman at Evefham, in Worfterfhire, the author of feve- 
ral publications; the -moft diftinguifhed of which appeared in 
2767, under the title of the True Doétrine of the New Tefta- 
ment. concerning Jefus Chrift confidered*. He died March 1, 
1775, aged 70, and has left behind him.a very confidegable 
number of devotional pieces in manufcript. 

In this traét he endeavours to prove, that we have no {crip- 
ture-warrant for a dire& addrefs of fupplication, praife, or 
thankfgiving, either to the Son or the Holy Ghoft. We are, he 
fays, to honour our Saviour as the appointed mediator, lawgiver, 
and judge of mankind. But, he adds, whilft Jefus Chriit was 
©n earth, no worfhip was ever paid to him as God, either in a 
way of religious fupplication, or of thankfgiving ; and after his 
r:furretion and afcenfion, we have no inftance, either of his being 
called God, or invoked as fuch, in the way of prayer or praife ; 
unlefs where he was either perfonally prefent, or vifible to the 
worfhiper, as in the inftances of St. Thomas and St. Stephen— 
which are here particularly confidered. 

To this Enquiry is fubjoined a letter on the perfonality of the 
fpirit, which was fent to the editor, Dr. Fleming, in the year 
3762, by the late Dr. Lardner. The purport of this letter is to 
prove, that, by the Holy Ghoft, in the New Teftament, is not 
to be underitood a divine perfon, but a power, a gift, or an 
effufion of fpiritual gifts. 

A Sermon preached at Nottingham, Dec. 13, 1776, being the Day 
appointed for a General Faf. By George Walker. 8vo. 15. 
Johnfon. 

An animated seprefentation of our national depravity, from 


Rom. i. 28. 

MEDICA L. 

A fele& Number of febirrhous and cancerous Cafes, fucce/sfully treated 
avithout cutting, by the peculiar Remedy of Melmoth Guy, Surgeon. 
8vo. 1s. Nichol. 

Twenty Cafes are here related, we think, with fidelity, of 

landular tumors, fome of which were evidently cancerous, all 
cured by Mr. Guy, without recourfe to excifion. We heartily 
with fuccefs to a difcovery of fo much importance to mankind. 

Tbe Occcnomy of Quackery confidered, in a Reply to Mr. Spilfbury’s 
Free Thoughts on Quatks and their Meaicines. By Tho. Proffer. 
Sve, 25. Bew. : 

This pamphlet is publifhed as a reply to a defpicable pro- 
duction, written by one Spilfbury, entitled, Free Thoughts on 





a 


* See Critical Review, vol. xxiv. p. 331- 


Quacks 
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Duacks and their Medicines. The reply is fenfible and juft; and 
the author deferves the greater commendation, that he could 
have no other inducement to expofe fuch a fhamelefs effufion of 
empiricifm and ignorance, than the defire of preferying the pub- 
lic from becoming a prey to the moft deftrudtive {pecies of im- 


pofture. | 
PQ: Becd. B®, 


An Epiftle-to Dr. Shebbeare: to which is added an Ode to Sir 
Fletcher Norton. By Malcolm Macgreggor, of Knightfbridge, 
Efq. Author of the Heroic Epifile to Sir William Chambers, t3c. 
4to. 15. 6d. Almon. 7 
This piece is undoubtedly the produétion of the author of the 

Heroic Epiitle. There is, in’ both, the fame fmoothnefs of 

numbers and energy of expreffion, the fame fportive irony, the 

fame keennefs and delicacy of fatire, If this poem is inferior to 
the former in point of fublimity, it maft be attributed to the in- 
feriority of the fubject. For, as the fage Malcolm Macgreggor, 
efq. very properly remarks, ‘ the different ranks of the two per- 
fons, to whom thefe two works are addreffed, require a differ- 
ence to be made in this matter. It would be unpardonable not 
to difcriminate between a comptroller of his majefty’s works, and 
a hackney {cribbler of a newfpaper, between a placeman and a 
enfioner, a Knight of the polar itar and a broken apothecary.” 
The author, however, introduces himfelf to the hero of his 


. poem with this pompous afpiration. 
‘ O fora thoufand tongues! and every tongue 
Like Johnfon’s, arm’d with words of fix feet long, 
In multitudinous vociferation 
To panegyricize this glorious nation, t 
Whofe liberty refults from her taxation. 
O, for that paffive, penfionary fpirit, 
That by its proftitution proves its merit ! 
That refts on RIGHT DIVINE, all regal claims, 
And gives to George, whate’er it gave to James: 
Then fhould my Tory numbers, old Shebbeare, 
Tickle the tatter’d fragment of thy ear ! 
Then all that once was virtuous, wife, or brave, 
That queli’d a tyrant, that abhorr’d a flave, 
Then Sydney’s, Rufflel’s patriot fame fhould fall, 
Befmear’d with mire, like black Dalrymple’s gall, 
Then, like-thy profe, fhould my felonious verfe 
Tear each immorta] plume from Naffau’s hearfe, 
That modern monarchs, in that plumage gay, 
Might ftare and ftrut, the peacccks of a day. 
But I, like Anfty, fee! myfelf unfit 
To run, ‘with hollow fpeed, two heats of wit.’ 

The poet gives us a humourous account of his former publi- 
cations, pays fome compliments, en paflant, to the doétor, and 
then, in the language of a courtly bard, prediéts the fuccefs of 
pur arms in America: 

« Where foon, we truft, the brother chiefs hall fee 


The congrtefs pledge them in a cup of tea, 
! i Toat 
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Toak peace and plenty to their mother nation, 
Give three huzzas to George and to taxation, 
3 And beg, to make their loyal hearts the lighter, 
be He’d fend them o’er dean T--k-r, with a mitre. 
In Fancy’s eye, I ken them from afar 
Circled with feather wreaths, unftain'’d by tar : 
In place of laurels, thefe fhall bind their brow, 
Fame, honour, virtue, all are feathers now.” 


It is Beft to fieep in a whole fkin: therefore, fays the prudent 
Mr. Macgreggor, : 


I'll keep within difcretion’s rule, 

And turn true Tory of the M——d fchool. 

So fhall I *fcape that creature’s tyger-paw, 

Which fome call Liberty, and fome call Law: 
Whofe whale-like mouth is of that favage fliape, 
Whene'er his long-rob’d fhowman bids him gape, 
With tufks fo ftrong, with grinders fo tremendous, 
And fuch a length of gullet, heaven defend us! 
That thould you peep into the red-raw track, , 
*T would make your cold fiefh creep upon your back, 
A maw like that, what mortal may witbitand ? 

*T would fwallow all the poets in the Jand,’ 


Leaving St. James’s to the care of the doctor, its proper ad- 
vocate and panegyrift, the bard addreffies himfelf to St. Ste- 
phen’s. a" 
¢ Hail, genial hotbed! whofe prolific foil 

So well repays all North’s perennial toil, 
Whence he can raife, if want or whim inclines, 
A crop of votes, as plentiful as pines. 
Wet-nurfe of tavern-waiters and nabobs, 
‘That empties firft, and after fills their fobs : 
(As Pringle, to procure a fane fecretion, 
Purges the prime vie of repletion.) 
What fcale of metaphor fhall Fancy raife, 
To climb the heights of thy ftupendous praife ? 
‘ Thrice has the fun commenc’d his annual ride, 
Since full of years and praife, thy mother died. 
*T was then I faw thee, with exulting eyes, 
A fecond phoenix, from her afhes rife ; 
Mark’d all the graces of thy loyal creft, 
Sweet with the perfume of its parent neft. 
Rare chick! How worthy of 2 teas careffes, 
How foft, how echo-like, it chirp’d addreffes. 
Proceed, I cry’d, thy full-fledg’d plumes unfold, 
Each true- blue feather thall be tipt with gold ; 
Ordain’d thy race of future fame to run, 
Todo, whate’er thy mother left undone, 
In all her {mooth, obfequious paths proceed, 
For, know, poor Oppofition wants a head.” 

After fome fmart ftrokes on ways and means, the taxes, the 
penfions on the Irifh eftablifhment, &c. the poet introduces the 
following fimile : 


* So when great Cox, at his mechanic call, 
Bids orient pearls from golden dragons fall, 
-. Each little dragonet, with brazen grin, 
’ Gapes for the precious prize, and gulps it in. 
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Yet when we peep behind the magic fcene, 
One maftér-wheel direéts the whole machine ¢ 
The felf-fame peatis, in nice gradation, all 
Around one commog centre, rife and fall.” - 
Our author concludes with a defcription of Freedom, takin 
her leave of old England with this farcaftie reproof. 
‘ Take, flaves, fhe cries, the realms that I: difown, 
Rénounce your birth-right, and deftroy my throne.” 
_ The Ode to Sir Fletcher Norton is an imitation of Horace’s 
Ode to Cenforinus, * Donarem pateras, &c.’? The circumftance, 
which. gave occafion tothis humorous produttion, is dmtimated in 
the following lines. ) 
¢ Mufe! were we rich in land, or ftocks, 
We'd fend Sir Fletcher a gold box ; 
Who lately, to the world’s furprize, 
Advis'd his fovereign to be wife. 
The zéal of cits fhou’d né’er furpafs us, 
We'd make him {peaker of Parnaflus.’ 


“There is an-airof pleafanury and good hamour in this,writer,. 
which excites the {mile of approbation ; notwithftanding he 


fometimes yentares with too.muach freedom into, the fanctum 
fanctorum of St. James’s. 


Northern Tour, or poetical Epiftles. .4te. ‘28, Wilkie. 
This publication confifts of nine epifsles, dated in Jaly and 
Auguf 1776, from London, Northampton, Matlock; Bexten, 
Mancbefter, Knarefborough, Scarborough, Burleigh, and Lone 
don—to which famous metropolis we were not a little happy to 
return with our poetical traveiler; Nor, if we have any ac- 
quaintance with the lady, was the mufe lefs glad; of whem out 
young author talks a great deal, like other young men of other 
ladies, without being much -acquaimtéd with «her. “In 
truth, fhe appears to have been foreiy-out of temper during 
the whole tour. Poetry, like promotion, cometh, we plainly 
perceive, neither from the caf, nor from the weft, nor yet-from 
the north, . : 
To {peak our opinion, we with this young gentleman 
¢ no more 
Would to poetic regions upward foar ;’ 


but would condefcend to * walk in the dull path of profe.? We 
would not 


; . 


; * charlifily refufe 
Out fofering care to raife an infant mafe ;’ 


were it an infant mufe: but we cannot fuffer a fpurious offspring 
to be impofed upon our good lady of Parnaflus. 

Thefe Epiftles‘might pafs for poetical with the juvenile au- 
thor’s relations, but the eye of a critic is a very different thin 
from the eye of a father, or an aunt. Not but that the 
critic’s eye can fee perféctions as well as faults—and we 
have with pleafure obferved a moral ftrain of contempla- 
tion, ‘breaking out here and there, and {peaking the good 
nefs of the author’s heart, which he feems to have caught from 


Gray 
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Gray and from Dyer’s Grongar Hill, and which we only with 
to have had either in honeft profe, or in better poetry. 

After praifing the * female worth’. of queen Eleanor, the au- 
thor fhould not have added, 

.. © Sueh gentle virtue from our land is flown :’ 
for, as Churchill fings, 

- © Well pleas’d we mark fuch worth on any throne ; 

And doubly pleas’d we find it on our own.’ 

In the vulgar eet of poetry, rhyme, thefe Epiftles are 
by no means perfect : * feat, wait7—* winds, reclines’—< difpell, 
diftill’—* prepared, heard’—* tell, cangl’-—-‘ air, here’—*‘ per- 
ceived, lived’—* ftrayed, mead’—¥‘ gives, receives’—‘ belong, 
one’—‘ return, borne’—*‘ receive, grave’—*‘ remain’d, exclaim’d’ 
* fhew, i. e. /aow, threw’—* fea, bay’—< fet, beat’—*‘ fword, 
heard’—* boaft, loft?—* woods, affords’—* themes, fcenes.’ 
Thefe we cannot allow to be even the lifpings of ‘ an infant 
mufe.’ 

What is meant by a ftream which < in rippling eddies trills’ 
we age unable to guefs. How a cafcade 

* pours, 
Till in the ground it fpends its languid fhow’rs,’ 
we, who have not made a Northern Tour, cannot eafily ima- 
gine: nor, indeed, how ‘a rock reclines its top to fhield a 
manfion.’ 

Scarborough caftle would hardly have been ‘ deformed by 
fears,” we conceive, if the author had ‘not been terribly put to 
it for a rhyme to wars. | 

Bartolozzi’s engraving for the regatta, we believe, had a 
little Cupid peeping through a great mafk—but we never before 
heard of men who 

' ¢ Thro’ the mafk of virtue ftrive for pow’r.’ 


Other blemifhes there are which great beauties could alone ex- 
cufe ; fuch as, 
_ © Nor, till a near approach, to th’ eye reveal’d.’ 
¢ Auguift and {plendid, wonder form’d ®’ excite.’ 


As a {pecimen, we fhall tranfcribe eight lines, of which the 
humanity does their author more credit than their poetry. 

¢ Tho’ great and noble to the aftonith’d fight, 

Can we e’er view a ftorm with true delight ? 

Tho’ fafe ourfelves can we forget the woe 

Which fome poor wretches may that inftant know ? 
Oh rather let us view the peaceful fea 

From ev’ry wave, from ev’ry ruffle free, 

Whofe glafly furface fhews the veffels fide, 

While fmooth they fail and cheerly on they glide.’ 

After all, of Scarborough caftle, where this refleGtion was 
made, its author might perhaps fay, as a more famous and en- 
tertaining northern traveller faid of Slanes caftle, ‘I would | 
not, for my amufement, with fora ftorm ; but, as ftorms, whe- 
ther wifhed or not, will fometimes happen, I may fay, without 
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violation of humanity, ‘that I fhould willingly look out upo 
them from this caftle.” Vide Johnfon’s Tour. 

And perhaps honeft Lucretius, with his /uave mari magno, 
meant no more. 


The Country Fuftice. A Poem. Part II. 4to. 1s.‘ Becket. 

The fame amiable fpirit of humanity and benevolence, fo con- 
fpicuous in the two former parts of this poem, alo diftinguith 
' the prefent. To which we may add, that in'point of poetical 
merit, it is not inferior. 


Modern Refinement, a Satire, 4t0. 15... Wilkie. 

A tolerable deicription of the following charaGters : Flirtario, 
a fop of the ton; Avaro, a f{plendid, oftentatious. niggard ; 
lady Rout, Pompofo, Sir Jafper Five-bar, *fquire Dilemanti, and 
lord Feignworthy. 
The Duke of Devonhhire’s Bull to | the Duchef of Devonhhire’s 

Cow. 4to. 15.. Fielding and Walker. 

We hope that an act of the; parliament of Parnaffus will foon 
be paffed to prevent all further importation of fuch horned cattle 
as the duchefs of Devonfhire’s butchers have lately expofed to 


fale. . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Laftrudions of aDuchefs to her Son. gto. 28.67. Dodfley. 
Thete Inftru€tions are a tranflation from the Italian of the 

duche{s of Veftogirardi. They contain a comprehenfive view of 
the moral duties, enforced with the warmth of maternal tene 
dernefs, where fentiment is improved by affe@tion, and ae 
blended with purity. 


The Kentith Traveller's: Companion. Sve. 23. 62. Fielding 
and Walker.. 

This volume contains a’ defcriptive view of the towns, vil- 
lages, remarkable buildings and antiquities, fituated on or near 
the road from London to Margate, Dover and Canterbury. dé 
is illuftrated with a map of the road, and cannot fail of being 
ufeful, as well as entertaining, to thofe who travel in the county 
of Kent. 

Supplement to th: Life of David Hume, Ef. Small Sve. 15, 
Bew. 

The contents of the Supplement are a few anecdotes, and a 

copy of Mr. Hume’s laft will. 


A Letter to ber Grace the Duche/s of Devonthire anfwered, cur- 
Sorily, by Democritus. 4f0. 15+ Baldwin. 
This is a moft degenerate Democritus, who neither laughs 
himfe!f nor can make any one elfe laugh. 


4x Anfwer to Mr. Rowland Hill’s. Tra@, entitled * Impofture De-, 


teed,’ By John Wefley. 4. M. 12mo. 1d, at the Foundry. 
Mr. Hill’s traét, to which this is an anfwer, is an acrimonious 
javective, utterly unbecoming the charaéter of a faint. This is 
a concife reply, breathing a fpirit of greater, meeknefs ; 
proving, that many of Mr. Hill’s affertions are not true; ane 
at 
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that his whole pamphlet is ‘ written in an unchriflian and une 

gentlemanlike manner.’ 

Hiftorical Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Rew. Wan. 
Dodd, LL.D. 8ve. 14..6¢. Fielding and Walker. 

Thefe Memoirs are intended to fuperlede fome {purious pub- 
lications, which have lately peated on the fame fubjeét. The 
author informs us, that almoft all his affertions are founded ei- 
ther on perfonal knowledge, or authentic information. Doétor 
Dodd, notwithftanding his eccentricities, had fome fhining ta- 
lents, and fome very laudable qualities. His biographer mentions | 
_ the former with a proper difapprobation, yet with tendernefs 

and humanity; and the latter with deferved commendation. 
_ His remarks-on the Doftor’s compofitions, foibles, and irreou 

larities, are judicious, and convince us,that this pamphlet is the 
produttion of ’an able writer. = = | 
Serious RefleBions ugin Dodor Dodd’s Trial for Forgery, &'c. Svo. 
; 1s. Witkie. ‘g? 

The defign of this pamphlet is to¢hew, that no rule of Jaw 
has been violated, nor any means employed to convift the un- 
happy offender, but fuch as were perfectly agreeable to juftice. 
The latter partis an attempt to jaftify the conduct of Mr. M—y. 
Though this piece as afcribed:to a clergyman, yet; if we may 
formia judgment of the author from the apathy with which he 
treats the fubje&, from his calling Do@er D. a daring Miss 
crgant, and from certain profefiional terms and phrafes, we 


fhould rather fuppofe that he is a ftoic of the law, than.a ftoic 
of the church, i 


Objervations on the. Cafe'of Dodior Dodd. 8vo. is. Bew.. 

The defign of thefe Obfervations isto vindicate the execution 
of thefentence; which was pafied upon Do&or Dodd, and: to 
fhew the impropriety of all petitions in ‘his favour, particularly 
that of the city, - The Doétor,.in his {peech at:the Old Bailey, 
fays, ‘I did not confider the danger of vanzty, nor fufpect the 
deceitfulnefs of .my own heart.” From this concefion, which 
is the language of penitence, the author of thefe Obfervations 
very uncharitably infers, that vanizy was the fpring of all the 
Doétor’s aéts of humanity and benevolence. “He likewife throws 
a reflection.on the conduct of Mrs. D. before her marriage 3 
Which is equally uncharitable, or rather inhuman and imper- 
tinent. $a 
A Ditlogde in the Shades betwetn an unfortunate Divine and @ 
_, Welch Meaiber uf Parliament, lately deceafid. 4fo. 1s; Bew. 

In this Dialogiie’ the Member of Parliament fupports the cha» 
racter of an agreeable, witty, good-humoured libertine, indulg- 
fig -hinifelf in ‘jokes on the fearvy treatment a gentleman 
mééts ‘with; ‘when he “dies, ‘the fable bufinefs of an execution, 
@tc. ‘The'divine, on the other hand, appears thoughtful and 
fefious. The ‘author feems to have had no other defign in 
view, ‘than to’extibit a humorous picture of the two fpeakersy 
‘in ‘conhtrait, ‘particularly that of ‘the late facetious Mr. Price. - 
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